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COACHWORK 
AS INDIVIDUAL AS A 


COAT - OF-ARMS 





At the Permanent Studebaker Salon 
Rose Room, Hotel Plaza 


New York 


VY 


ee that combine the dignity of an her- 
aldic device with the chic of a Paris gown 
—created by Le Baron, Dietrich, Holbrook, 
Phillips and equally famous contemporaries 
—adding the last word in artistic excellence 
toa chassis that is the final word in mechan- 
ical perfection— housing the stamina of 
Studebaker in the coachwork of connoisseurs! 


Prices from 
$5250 to $5800 
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Discovere 


Altman’s new importations of 
lingerie are simply stunning. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 





Fifth Avenue 
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She Had Always Attratted Him 


That night she seemed fairly to eclipse herself. Her 
success puzzled other women—at times it puzzled her. 
Perhaps even she does not fully appreciate the persuad- 
ing allure that lies in Flamme de Gloire Perfume—that 
distinguished creation of the great Parisian parfumeur, 
Monsieur Pleville, whose perfumes are moving as music. 


Flamme de Gloire Parfum, Poudre, Compacte, Eau de 
Toilette, Brillantine, Lipstick and Eyebrow Pencil come 
in original containers sealed in Paris. A miniature 
flacon of Flamme de Gloire costs as little as $1.25; or 
you may get a sample of it from Frederick Stearns and 
Company, Detroit, Sole Importers of Flamme de Gloire 
and Triomphe de Pleville. 
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PARTS HAS CREATED 
A NEW HeT SILHOUETTE 


L’ ATELIER DE PARIS—THIRD FLOOR 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


























And Now the 
BOSS OF THE 
ROAD 


It is most fitting in this, 
Packard’s second quarter cen- 
tury of fine motor car building, 
that Packard announce— 

The Greatest Car Ever Built. 
You may expect the improved 
Packard Eight to out-perform 
any stock car in the world—in 
everything from agility to top 
speed on the open road. 

This is the conservative state- 
ment of a conservative com- 
pany. 

Today’s Packard Eight is the 
supreme combination of 
beauty, of brawn, and of fleet- 
ness. 

It is the fulfillment of an un- 
changing and uninterrupted 
ambition—a generation-old 
ideal—to be the first to build a 
motor car balanced in every 
attribute. 

In the improved Packard Eight 
no one thing has been develop- 
ed at the expense of any other. 
Everything from rough-road 
comfort to closed-car miles in 
less than forty-five seconds is 
in perfect accord. 

And in grace, the eleven-time 
winner of International Car 
Beauty Contests now presents 
even more alluring lines. 

The standard models are slen- 
der and symmetrical,divan-like 
in luxurious comfort, and may 
be had in a multitude of color 
and upholstery selections. 

For those who want the utmost 
in motor car individuality, a 
distinguished line of custom 
bodies is available—each body 
the genuine creation of a 
famous builder. 


And now, another conservative 
statement—no matter what 
you have hoped for in a motor 
car, your hopes, individually 
and collectively, will be found 
surpassed in today’s Packard 
Eight— 
Boss of the Road and Beauty 
of the Boulevard. 
You are cordially invited to 
view and, if you please, ride 
in— 
The Greatest Car in the World. 
ew 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC, 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, August 20, to 
Friday, August 27, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—Chrystal Herne giving a 
hitter portrayal of a selfish woman. Mo- 
rosco, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s ef- 
fort of masks and faces that will entertain 
and confuse you. Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as a negro lady 
of low standards. Excellently presented. 
Bevasco, 44, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—Of a boarding house that 
harbored criminals. Jean Cadell enacting 
the establishment’s gossip. Guitp, 52, W. 
of B’way. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Barrie’s 
play holding its years well. With Helen 
Hayes. Bijou, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very rough and very 
funny. Go at your own risk. Music Box, 
45, W. of B’way. 


WITH MUSIC 


SUNNY—A large and lavish musical comedy that 
should have plenty to amuse you. With 
Marilyn Miller. New Amsterpam, 42, W. 
of B’way. 


SCANDALS—George White’s latest effort, bet- 
ter and bigger than ever before. With 
Ann Pennington and others. Apotto, 42, 
W. of Bway. 


AMERICANA—J. P. McEvoy’s small and satir- 
ical revue. Music by a lot of other fel- 
lows. Bretmont, 48, E. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta with 
Francois Villon as the hero. Well acted 
and well tuned. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—Paris 4 la Shubert, and 
the Gertrude Hoffmann Girls. Very good 
of its kind. 44rn Street, 44, W. of 
B’way. 


ZIEGFELD REVUE—Mr. Ziegfeld’s  well- 
clothed glorification of the native young 
ladies. Grose, B’way at 47. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small musical comedy 
with music and lyrics by Rodgers and Hart. 
VANDERBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild 
making “smart cracks” about their con- 
temporaries. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—A Gilbert and Sullivan revival as 
it should be done. Do not miss it. 
Piymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 


GREAT TEMPTATIONS—The Winter Gar- 
den at its gaudiest. If you are a business 
man and very tired you will like it. 
Winter GarpveNn, Bway at 50. 


PASSIONS OF 1926—Girls as they are often 
found in revues, and some not so usual 
English sketches. Snuspert, 44, W. of 
Bway. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


EARL CARROLL’S VANITIES—Another edi- 
tion of this revue for which, if you want 
to, you can pay $100 a seat opening night, 
Tues., Aug. 24. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 246 and Riverdale Ave.— 
An outdoor terrace above the Hudson to 
dance on. Open until one o’clock. By 
motor: Riverside Drive to Dyckman Street, 
B’way to 230, left to Riverdale Ave. By 
Subway: West Side to 242 St., taxi up the 
hill. 


CAFE DE PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63.— 
Thirty-six Hoffmann girls and Ben Selvin’s 
orchestra entertaining on a magnificent roof 
high above Central Park. 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The four Yacht 
Club Boys singing amusingly to what celeb- 
rities are left in town. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50 — Miller 
and Farrell entertaining, the Larry Siry 
orchestra, and New York’s smartest summer 
clientele. Dress usually formal. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E 9.—Comedy orchestra, 
informal spirit, and Village following. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The best of the Har- 
lem negro dance places. Magnificent music 
and rowdy. 


FELTMAN’S, Coney Island—A pleasant out- 
door place to dine and dance and relax from 
the excitement of Coney. 
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HOTEL ROOFS—The following is a list of 
more or less open-air roofs recommended 
for dinner and dancing until about one 

Astor, Birtmore Cas- 

caves, Bossert (well worth crossing the 

Brooklyn Bridge to see), McArpin, Ma- 

JESTIC, PENNSYLVANIA, and WALDorF. 


o’clock: ALAMAC, 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE—A splendidly directed and 
acted picture of the war. With John Gil- 
bert and Renée Adorée. Astor, B’way at 


45. 








BEN-HUR—The thrills of the notorious novel 
With the New Testament 
Empassy, B’way at 47. 


amply filmed. 
scenes in color. 


VARIETY—The triangle situation sternly por- 
trayed by the Germans. With Emil Jan- 
nings. Ru1atto, B’way at 42. 

SO THIS IS PARIS—The Film Guild showing 
another light comedy directed by Lubitsch. 


Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 
MANTRAP—Clara Bow giving a _ diverting 
performance in Sinclair Lewis’ novel of 


the Canadian woods. Lorw’s 7TH AveE., 
7 Ave. and 124, Sat., Aug. 21, and Sun., 
Aug. 22; Lorew’s 42np St., Lex. Ave. and 
42, Sat., Aug. 21, and Sun., Aug. 22. 


NELL GWYN—Dorothy Gish in a British- 
made picture of slight plot and some in- 
terest. Proctror’s 58Tu Sr., 154 E. 58, 
Fri., Aug. 20, through Sun., Aug. 22. Proc- 
ror’s 125Tn Sr., 112 E. 125, Fri., Aug. 
20, through Sun., Aug. 22 


“ke 


ART 


THREE AMERICANS—Aart Stupents LEaGuE, 
215 W. 57. Walt Kuhn, Thomas Benton, 
John Carroll have a few things on view 
for the summer. 


MODERNS PREFERRED — Daniets, 600 
Madison. Dickinson, Demuth, Kunioshi, 
Spencer, with some new examples. 


REWARDS — Granp CENTRAL GALLERY OF 
ArT, atop the The seventy-nine 
members of this club display their favorite 
pictures. 


station. 


FRENCH MODERNS — Brooxtyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. A 
remarkable show of Cézanne, Renoir, Re- 
don, Gauguin, Davies, and Prendergast. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


NEW AMERICA—New Art Circre, 35 W. 
57. A fine showing of some ef the best 
young painters in this country. 


MUSIC 


STADIUM CONCERTS, City Cottece Sra- 
DIUM, or, if raining, in the Har..—Night- 
ly concerts at 8:30 p.m. by the Philharmonic 
orchestra. Frederick Stock conducting until 
Tues., Aug. 24, followed by van Hoog- 
straten for the remainder of the season. 
Last concert Tues., Aug. 31. Take B’way- 
7 Ave. West Side subway to 137 St., or 
No. 3 bus, or No. 5 bus marked “Stadium.” 


GOLDMAN BAND—Two final concerts, New 
Yorx University Campus, Friday, Aug. 20, 
at 8:30 p.m. Take East Side Woodlawn 
subway to N. Y. U. station. Saturday, Aug. 
21, in Cenrrat Park Matt. 


SPORTS 


TENNIS—Women’s NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP, 
West Sipe Tennis Crus, Forest Hills, L.I. 
Last two days of play Friday, Aug. 20, and 
Saturday, Aug. 21. See daily papers for 
time of matches. Frequent train service on 
LE. RR. 

SouTHAMPTON ‘TOURNAMENT, MEaApow 
Crus, Southampton, L.I. Last two days of 
men’s singles and doubles, Friday, Aug. 20, 
and Saturday, Aug. 21. Play at 3 p.m. Ex- 
press train on L.I. R.R. at 9:49 
Daylight Saving Time. 

Davis Cup Pray, West Sive Tennis Crus, 
Forest Hills, L.I. Inter-Zone final between 
France and Japan, Thursday, Aug. 26, 
through Saturday, Aug. 28. See daily pa- 
pers for time of play. Frequent train ser- 
vice on L.I. R.R. 


a.m. 


GOLF—Lonc Istanp Orpen CHAMPIONSHIP, SAL- 
issuRY Links, Garden City, L.I., Thursday, 
Aug. 26, through Saturday, Aug. 28. Fre- 
quent train service on L.I. R.R. 


MOTOR BOATING—Manuasser Bay, Port 


Washington, L.I., Saturday, Aug. 21, at 
2:30 p.m., and Sunday, Aug. 22, at 1:30 


p-m. Races for the Gold Cup and Dodge 
Memorial Trophy. Take L.I. R.R. 12:21 
p-m. Daylight Saving Time each day. Spec- 
tator boats must be at anchorage by noon. 


BASEBALL—Ar Yankee Stapium, N.Y. vs. St. 
Louis, Sat., Aug. 21, and Sun., Aug. 22; 
N.Y. vs. Cleveland, Mon., Aug. 23, through 
Wed., Aug. N.Y. Detroit, Fri., 


97 
Je 


Aug. 2 


25; vs. 


For Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


AvucGustT SALE 
OF 


Fur Coats 
AND 


Fur-LINED CoaATs 


Only eight days left 
of the August Fur 
the 
smartest fur fashions 
may be bought at 
much less than the 


Sale when 


regular season prices. 


MADAME AND MADEMOISELLE’S 
Fur Coat SHop 
Sixth Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, 
cA Store of Individual Shops 
37th and 38th Streets 


Fifth Avenue, New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1926, 
by FRANKLIN SIMON & Co., INC. 
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Madison Cottage, which stood on the 
corner of Fifth 4 venue and 23rd Street, 
was replaced by the historic Fifth Avenue 
Hostelry, — in name and prestige 
to New York’s largest apartment hotel. 


“Stages Leave Every Four Minutes” 


@.When Fifth Avenue was a country highway, 
Madison Tavern advertised, ‘Stages leave every 
four minutes.” And now, eight decades later. 
transportation and convenience are still pre-emi- 
nent features of lower Fifth Avenue. The Wash- 
ington Square section is the ideal location for 
the home of the active New Yorker. 


G.From the new Fifth Avenue, on the corner of 
9th Street, many busses “leave every four min- 
utes.”” This spot is easily accessible by subway, 
“LL” and rubber heels. Whether it is home for 


DOGS Fst erre oes 
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ep A! lunch, to dress for dinner, or ‘after the theatre, 
| you will save time and energy if your home is in 
the new Fifth Avenue. 











rooms with foyer and serving pantry, automatic refrigeration. Fur- 
1, 2 G nished or unfurnished. aepaiond maid and hotel service included 
in the lease. Complete hotel comforts. Owner-managed restaurant. The time-saving 
convenience of Washington Square. Now Ready for Inspection. Occupancy September 15t. 


The New 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 


24 FIFTH AVENUE, at 9th STREET 


Ownership Management. Representative on Premises Daily and Evening. Telephone Stuyvesant 2273 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE artificializing effect of 

Metropolitan life is very great, 

but we flatter ourselves that we 
retain sufficient freshness to thrill at 
the homelier and more lovely things 
when we see them. Riding on a bus, 
our eye fell on a load of hay. Misty- 
eyed, we made an entry in our note- 
book: 

“Load of hay crosses Fifth Ave- 
nue at Forty-second Street at 4:12 
P.M., Wednesday, August 11, 1926.” 

“Did you see that?” we ejaculated, 
turning to a fellow passenger. “Yes,” 
he said sourly, “but forty nude chorus 
girls will probably jump out from un- 
der it when it gets to Broadway.” 
Heaven preserve us from such cyni- 
cism as this. 


E ran into a fine example of 

modern specialization in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. Having been 
shouldered for ten minutes in the lob- 
by by a convention of stone crushers, 
we became confused and had to in- 
quire the way to the elevators to the 
roof. We asked a young man behind 
a desk. 

Pointing toward an Information 
Booth, he said that he didn’t know. 
We quizzed him further, and he ad- 
mitted he was only the manager’s as- 


INFOR MATION 





sistant. ‘The conclusion is that when 
they build a hotel twice as large as 
the Pennsylvania, not even Informa- 
tion will know where the roof is. 





| ¥ is interesting to note that although 
the airplanes which carry the mail 
across the Continent are the fastest- 
moving things in the country, the 
slowest-moving things in the streets 
of this city are the United States horse- 
drawn octogenarian-driven mail wag- 
ons. 


NYBODY who ever travels the 

New York, New Haven and 
Hartford route to the Berkshires knows 
that it is the policy of this railroad— 
whether from choice or from neces- 
sity doesn’t matter—not to run half 
enough Pullmans. Scores of people 
who want to take the three- or four- 
hour trip in comfort are forced into 
the day coaches. With some effort we 
can control our irritation against a 
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railroad which follows this discom fort-. 


to-passengers policy, but it is beyond 
us to keep our temper when we see 
its ticket agents treating passengers 
with contempt when they object. The 
Grand Central Station is rich these 
days, and the least it could do would 
be to hire agents who would meet the 
outraged patrons with apologies in- 
stead of rudeness. It wouldn’t cost 
much. 


ROM time to time we are ap- 

proached by theorists who tell us 
that gathering flowers in the country 
and carrying them home is a worthy 
act; that the sweet blossoms bring 
lightness and joy to city dwellings, 
that flower pickers are beauty lovers, 





and that the greatest people of all time 
have found soul-joy by this means. We 
are never convinced, however. Mrs. 
Eddy, Josephine Bonaparte, and Mrs. 





Alexander the Great may all have been 
blossom pickers. We don’t care. We 
think it is an immigrant’s trick. We 
think the country is not meant to be 
brought into town. We think flowers 
bought from florists look infinitely 
better. 


AKING advantage of the absence 

in Saratoga of prohibition agents, 
the forces of evil hereabouts are rais- 
ing their heads. It is distracting. On 
a West Forty-sixth Street employment 
agency board, as large as life, is the 
proffered position of bartender in a 
small village with $75 a month salary, 
plus room and board. Treachery is 
abroad while our heroes are away 


fighting. 


Bait 


OST-MORTEM tales of the 

Presidential fishpond in the Adi- 
rondacks have just reached us. Be- 
lieve it or not, but the story has it not 
only that the Conservation Commission 
was called upon to stock the lake with 
fish so that the President could not 
fail to have his sport, but, moreover, 
that they put in about twice the usual 
number for a lake of the size, acting 
on instructions from Governor Al, 
who didn’t want to take any chances. 
And news has further leaked out to 
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“Yes, Angelo is a good shoemaker, a damn good shoemaker. Lots 
of talent, but what's the use? He can’t get over his stage fright.” 


the effect that the day after the Presi- 
dent arrived with his entourage, the 
Commission learned, to its horror, that 
a big fresh-water eel had slipped into 
the White Pine Camp consignment. 
There was great excitement, since the 
eel was a native of the far South! 

“Tf the President hooks that eel 
we'll all be beheaded,” gasped the 
Commission. So to Paul Smith’s 
rushed a game warden armed with 
bait, fishlines, and carte blanche. He 
played hide-and-seek with Mr. Coo- 
lidge, guides, and reporters for three 
days, but he came back with the eel; 
the Honor of the State was safe. 


The Outer Edge 


UGUST, they say, is the season 

when the most people, either out 
of curiosity or else because they “just 
can’t believe” that Manhattan is an 
island, take the little round-the-island 
sight-seeing boat that leaves twice 
daily from the Battery Park wharf. 
Aside from proving to all concerned 
that Brooklyn and Jersey have no con- 
nection with New York, it is a pleas- 
ant, cool, enlightening, and instruc- 
tive voyage. 

As the boat breasts the waves an 
agreeable man orates on points of his- 
torical and present-day interest, point- 
ing hither and yon with his mega- 
phone; but his words are largely 


meaningless, for the metropolis has 


swallowed up history and landmarks 
and reduced them to lifelessness. It 
is not landmarks that you see. What 
you see is thousands of boatloads of 
beautiful, shiny, new things being 
brought to the city, and thousands of 
boatloads of trash being taken away. 
You watch the city being fed. 


HE start is impressive, worthy of 

any picture postcard album, with 
the glacier wall of the city towering 
above Battery Park, ocean liners coming 
and going, mist in lower Broadway, 
and a band playing on a near-by excur- 
sion boat. Gradually the Woolworth 
Building and the Municipal come in- 
to prominence and the verdigris satire 
on Prohibition, Liberty, on Bedloe’s 
Island, disappears as you move up the 
East River. The Titanic Memorial 
on the Snug Harbor Building vanishes 
—you pass under bridges. 

And then as the city widens out 
at Delancey Street and the Wil- 
liamsburgh Bridge, the picture post- 
card New York ceases to count, and 
you become aware that the waterfront 
of the city is one long bathing resort. 
As far as the eye can reach—pink 
bodies. Pink bodies, diving, yelling, 
swimming, ducking, sitting on docks 
and barges and grain elevators and 
freight cars, and having a swell time. 
And weaving in and out among the 
swimmers are barges of coal, stone, 
sand, and all the other elements that 
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make the wheels go round; and barges 
of garbage and trash again, one kind 
of stuff coming in, the other kind go- 
ing out. For miles it is just coke, 
coal, lumber, sand, gypsum, garbage, 
and trash; and pink bodies diving. 

At Twenty-third Street, the var- 
nished part of the city pushes through 
to the water for a brief interval— 
and behold the New York Yacht Club 
garnished with yachts, with Bellevue 
Hospital in the background and the 
Metropolitan Tower in the far dis- 
tance. ‘The same thing happens at 
Forty-eighth Street. With Brooklyn 
still squatting on the right, you pass 
a Times paper warehouse, a yellow 
taxicab garage, a trash barge, and a 
thousand swimmers, and gaze upon the 
new apartment house on Beekman 
Place. 

Farther up is its brother, Sutton 
Place—both Places looking a little 
pathetic. Stubborn and perverse fash- 
ion prefers garbage to Riverside 
Drive. Here, through canyons, you 
see glimpses of the polite city to which 
all the coal and trash belongs, shining 
prettily with the Ritz Tower and the 
Shelton for flagpoles. 

Note Hell Gate; note the prison on 
Blackwell’s, the asylum on Ward’s, 
the orphanage on Randall’s; note the 
low bridges from now on, for you 
are in the Harlem River. Note that 
swimming has given way to motor 
boating, note High Bridge, note the 
Hall of Fame, if you must—and pres- 
ently note that you crawl through 
Spuyten Duyvil and burst into the 
well known Hudson. 


VERYBODY knows the ride 

down the Hudson, which in- 
cludes the Riverside Drive that fash- 
ion has jilted, and the Palisades. It is 
worth taking, even if you are accus- 
tomed to using the ferryboats. While 
the uptown and midtown sections have 
no new landmarks of great worth that 
can be seen from the river—except 
the Columbia Medical Center—the 
construction of the last few years has 
given the sky line a solid air it used 
to lack. Particularly solid is the de- 
velopment of Seventh Avenue below 
the Times Building and the new Para- 
mount, which now figures in the sky 
line in a small way. 

Not until the Telephone Building 
heaves into sight do you see anything 
phenomenal from the Hudson that has 
not been phenomenal for several years. 
And then the trip is about over. If 
you go in the morning, a late lunch 
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at Whyte’s restores the equilibrium. 
More conclusive proof that New 
York is an island cannot be found, 
nor is there any easier way of learn- 
ing what an immense amount of work 
it takes to keep Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street going. 


Item 


HE remarkable success of the sons 
and daughters of Man o’ War is 
Sam Riddle’s sole topic of conversation 
these days. Rear Admiral Cary Gray- 
son tells this one about the master of 
Glen Riddle Farm: It seems that Mr. 
Riddle’s dinner partner, an evening or 
two ago, was a young woman whose 
racing knowledge had been limited to 
a day or two at the course on some 
fashionable occasion. She listened at- 
tentively most of the evening to a re- 
counting of the glories and perform- 
ances of Man o’ War’s offspring. 
There was a lull and some one across 
the table asked her: “What do you 
think of disarmament?” 
“Why, I don’t know—is it by Man 


o’ War, too?” 


1926 Newport 


FTER personal investigation, we 
may safely say that the nice re- 
sort of Newport, like everything else 
this season, is enjoying one of its “fat 
years,” with more and more entrain 
as August advances. Of course, with 
the Astor Race and King’s Cup fin- 
ished this week, Newport’s yachting 
season should be technically over. The 
first of these races, cups for which 
were first donated by John Jacob and 
are now’continued by Vincent Astor to 
keep up family traditions, was as usual 
the spectacular event of the season. 
With still more enthusiasm, how- 
ever, Newport has of late taken the 
interesting turn toward smaller craft 
of which we spoke last week. So much 
so, in fact, that the New York Yacht 
Club Cup, offered this year for the 
first time, will be awarded exclusive- 
ly to yachts of the R Class and these 
little boats of some twenty-five feet 
will race for three days, beginning 
September 14. The innovation prom- 
ises to Newport a late and especially 
brilliant yachting season, as it is ex- 
pected that not only the N.Y.Y.C. but 
also the Eastern Yacht Club, of Mar- 
blehead, and the various Sound clubs 
will send boats. In fact, Boston, say 


the wiseacres, is very likely to win the 
cup. For she will have both Charles 





Francis Adams’ Gossoon and Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince’s Bonnie Tate to her credit. 
New York’s best chance seems to be 
Donald Cowl’s Ardelle. 

As for tennis week (August 23 to 
28), Tilden will play, despite con- 
flicting rumors. Johnston, Richards, 
and Williams are very doubtful. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. James D. Sawyer 
and Mrs. Guy Fairfax Carey are prov- 
ing to be an invincible pair in the 
women’s tennis tournament; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Filley, guests of the 
Vincent Astors, are carrying off tro- 
phies in the gay world of golf. 


wo brings us to Mr. T. Suf- 
fern Tailer. For no mention 
of Newport golf would be complete 
without mention also of Mr. T. Suf- 
fern Tailer, and his private golf 
course. These links are decidedly the 
feature of Newport golf life just now. 
In the first place, one may play only 
by engraved invitation, dates carefully 
specified. Secondly, the course dupli- 
cates the nine most perfect golf holes 
in the world and cost several hundred 
thousand dollars. Thirdly, everything 
on the links is in the process of being 
dedicated—trees and wells and caddies 
—so that when tired of golfing one 
may always attend a dedication. 

As for the strictly social life in 
Newport this year, it differs little from 
that of General Grant’s time, and 
many of the same people are to be 
seen. Only one outstanding affair, 
so far, marks the season—the recep- 
tion for the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
given by the Arthur Curtis Jameses 
soon after they were shot at by a 
rum chaser. 

Boston, this year, is particularly in 
evidence, with Lowells and Cabots 
galore; and the Navy, as usual, lends 
gayety to the scene, from gobs in the 
street to Rear Admiral Cameron R. 
Winslow sealed tight in a limousine. 
Most of the noted yachts, too, have 
put in at one time or another, the Still- 
mans’ included; and then, of course, 
there’s Bailey’s Beach, just as popular 
as ever, just as bad for swimming, just 
as full of débutantes and seaweed. 


Hosted 


R. EARL CARROLL has announced 

that the front-row opening- 
night seats for his new “Vanities” 
will cost $100, plus tax, and when we 
think of the surtax the ticket agents 
will put on top of this we are re- 
minded consolingly of the time the 
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agents themselves were relieved of 
quite a neat sum of money just when 
they had expected to profit heavily. 

It was for a Red Cross benefit in the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the 
War, and word had gone out that 
tickets would be allotted to the vari- 
ous agencies if they would meet Wil- 
liam Fox, chairman of the theatrical 
division of the drive, in a suite of of- 
fices in the Longacre Building. Three 
o’clock was the appointed time and 
the agents were there on the dot. Three 
hours later Mr. Fox came in, but 
during the interim none of the agents 
had stirred, for each was afraid the 
others would beat him to something. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to make 
a speech and began to picture the need 
for money abroad. They were trapped 
and the upshot was that $27,000 was 
pledged. But the bombshell followed: 
the ticket allotments were made with 
the warning that if any agent sold a 
single ticket above its face value, he 
would be thrown into jail. We under- 
stand that since that time the agents 
have evaded all definite appointments 
with those high up in the theatrical 
world. 


A Quiet Ace 
E visited Roosevelt Field and 


saw Captain Fonck’s new plane 
the other day, the one destined shortly 
to fly from New York to Paris, in- 
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stead of from America to France, thus 
utterly and delightfully ignoring the 
rest of both countries—Boston, Bou- 
logne, and other humdrum points. 
The beautifully proportioned ship, like 
a monstrous silver gull, is now near 
completion, while foreign workmen 
with delicate features cling to its sides 
all day and chatter in Russian and 
French. The flight is scheduled for 
the twenty-fifth. 

Some of the mechanics are ex-navy 
and ex-army officers; others bear titles, 
for Igor Sikorsky, Russian designer of 
the three-motor plane, recruited his 
workmen from unfortunate and edu- 
cated fellow countrymen. All wear 
overalls and are able to speak several 
languages. 

To complete the racial mélange, the 
flight is backed by an American, Rob- 
ert Jackson, and commanded by a 
Frenchman. Mr. Jackson is president 
of the company, which is called The 
Argonauts, and comes from Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

Although not mechanically inclined, 
we nevertheless felt the other day a 
strange confidence in the plane’s suc- 
cess. With three 425 h.p. Gnome- 
Rhone-Jupiter motors (the name it- 
self is enough to inspire confidence), 
the $25,000 purse offered by Mr. Ray- 
mond Orteig (owner of the Brevoort 
and Lafayette hotels and patron of 
aviation), Captain Fonck command- 
ing and Paris as a goal, any sensible 
plane should go straight. 


PEAKING of Captain Fonck, we 

venture to assert he is the quietest 
celebrity ever to visit these shores. 
Premier pilot of France, he has sev- 
enty-five German planes to his credit 
and one British. On a foggy morning, 
above Dunkirk, a certain Anglo-Saxon 
warrior, whose zeal was greater than 
his eyesight, came charging from a 
bank of clouds onto Captain Fonck. 
Hence the “one British.” 


ow 


The French ace is a dead shot and, 
it is said, sees twice as far as the aver- 
age man. He seldom speaks, and then 
quickly, and it is doubtful if he could 
talk at all were his hands tied. He 
is thirty-two years old, has never mar- 
ried, nor does he drink much. Origi- 
nally he came from Saint-Dié in the 
Vosges, which claims to be the first 
town in which a map of America was 
made, but now he lives in Paris in an 
apartment on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. 

As his name implies, Fonck is of 
Alsatian origin, one ancestor having 
been a German general and another a 
marshal in the army of Napoleon. He 
himself originally planned to become 
an engineer, leaving the school at 
Chalons-sur-Marne in 1914 to take 
up his somewhat different career. 

Now he lives at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, where he takes most of his meals. 
His afternoons are spent working at 
Roosevelt Field, and his evenings at 
the movies rather than the theatre (he 
speaks no English); he never visits 
a night club. Although he misses wine 
with his lunch, his chief annoyance 
these days is reading in the paper the 
names of people of whom he has never 
heard, who claim to be going with 
him on the approaching transatlantic 


flight. 
These applicants Captain Fonck 
divides into two classes—harmless 


cranks and thick-skinned individuals 
who hope through publicity to force 
him into taking them. As yet Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Snody is the only Ameri- 
can chosen to accompany the French 
aviator. One lady from Minneapolis, 
however, may hear from him. This 
fair unknown has just written Captain 
Fonck asking him immediately on his 
arrival in Paris to send her 
a letter. Her neph- 
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ew, she explains, collects stamps and 
would like to have the stamp Captain 
Fonck licked. 


Noted 
Bim Great Heart of our Police 


Force is again demonstrated. A 
policeman, rounding the corner at 
Fifth Avenue and East Fiftieth Street 
early one morning recently, surprised 
a woman digging with a child’s sand 
shovel in St. Patrick’s Cathedral lawn. 
About to reprimand her, he discovered 
that she was in the act of burying her 
pet canary, which lay dead in a card- 
board box at her side. 

“Go ahead,” said the blue-coated 
copper. “But hurry up; we don’t 
want to be caught.” 


Identification 


HE hatband situation is becoming 

acute, we are told, because of ex- 
haustion of the spectrum. All the 
prominent clubs, regiments, and fra- 
ternities have patented (by a gentle- 
men’s agreement only) their chosen 
bands with the leading manufacturers, 
but it is suspected that smaller pro- 
ducers have quite unwittingly dupli- 
cated or at least approximated some of 
the patented designs—there being a 
matter of 100 or more varieties. 

The fraternities alone are stagger- 
ing, simple reds, greens, and yellows 
being the only colors used—the proper 
combination and arrangement being 
the distinguishing feature. Most of 
the fraternity bands have modest 
dark blue or black back- 
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grounds, with the stripes only in color. 

The game of spotting colored hat- 
bands and telling which is which, is 
almost as fascinating as identifying 
the new 1929 automobile models. Zeta 
Psi has wide white and yellow stripes; 
Phi Sigma Kappa, one red with a white 
stripe either side; Sigma Nu, two yel- 
lows and a white; Zeta Beta Tau, two 
orange stripes on either border; Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, three narrow lavender 
stripes and a wider yellow one... 
et cetera ad infinitum. 

If you are really interested in the 
sport, go into consultation with your 
haberdasher and he will provide you 
with enough data to start you off on a 
lively hunt, 





N° wonder the Racquet Club has 
had to change from one to two 
red stripes on a blue ground; it may 
soon have to raise it one. St. Paul’s 
whose alumni are so fond of dis- 
tinguishing marks, may have to change 
from its black band with two narrow 
red stripes and a white one in the 
center, and even the Coffee House, 
black with light-blue stripes, is not 
safe, since a color cannot be actually 
copyrighted or patented. 

Squadron A bands, blue with three 
yellow stripes, we understand are the 
most popular sellers in three of the 
largest men’s shops. 


The English Regimental colors in 
hatbands have complicated the game 
still more. Brooks makes a point of 
carrying their bands. The King’s 
Royal Irish Hussars have several or- 
ange and black parallel stripes; the 
Royal Scots two wide red stripes on 
blue; the Third King’s Own Hussars, 
many narrow red and yellow stripes 
on blue; and the East Lancashire 
Regiment, wide gray and red and blue 
alternating. 

A friend, who has made a study of 
hatbands, has called up many of 
the prominent men’s shops, but has 
been unable to buy anything but a col- 
lege color hatband and a few unpat- 
ented prep school bands without cre- 
dentials. An order from the secretary, 
membership card, frat pin, or some 
other gewgaw must be shown to get 
one. 

. 


M®* Haro_p BELL WRIGHT, we 
are interested to hear, can pun 
rather bitterly. Invited to a hot- 
weather “Bohemian” party, he was in- 
formed that among the guests would 
be Mr. Blank, a high-brow novelist 
whose scorn of Mr. Wright 
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is well known, but whose books fail 
to sell. 

“You know Mr. Blank, don’t you?” 
asked the hostess. 

“Ah, yes,” murmured Mr. Wright. 
“The young ineffectual, you mean?” 


Christian Soldier 


S an aftermath of the rain storm 
which so successfully tied up 
transportation facilities, comes this 
story. A youthful suburbanite found 
himself stranded on Manhattan with 
his girl friend after the theatre. All 
her intimate friends and relatives were 
out of the city. The resourceful young 
man did not hesitate long. He care- 
fully escorted his responsibility to the 
Y. W. C. A. and checked her there, 
getting a receipt from the Secretary 
which he promptly mailed to the young 
lady’s aunt in Flushing, special de- 
livery. He then quietly betook him- 
self to the Y. M. C. A. No one was 

compromised. 
—Tue New YorKERS 
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A STRANGER BATHES AT BAILEY’S BEACH 




















































HESE self-service elevators in 
apartment houses (elevators you 
run yourself, you know) get 
people into all sorts of trouble. Mr. 
Trimble, of the Englewood Trimbles, 
an ardent admirer of Emily Post 
(he prefers her, indeed, to Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning) has been compelled 
to make a declaration of marriage to 
a Miss Smith simply on account ot 
the things. 

Mr. Trimble had just stepped into 
the elevator, bound on some deed of 
mercy for an old family retainer, 
when Miss Smith, as it turned out to 
be, flung herself in after him. Natu- 
rally, his first thought was one of 
chagrin that he had not spied her 
approach, and allowed her to precede 
him through the door. Regaining his 
self-possession, however, he gallantly 
asked her which floor. 

“Fifth,” she riposted brusquely, that 
being the top floor. 

Mr. Trimble himself was only 
bound for the second, but he was too 
much of a gentleman to dream of 
pressing his button before a lady’s. 









JOHAM Bute — 


“You can’t go on like this. 
buy @ violin.” 


SELF-SERVICE LOVE 


So he pressed her button. She smiled 
modestly, and he pressed it again. The 
elevator began to soar. Realizing 
that the exigencies of the mechanism 
had hitherto not allowed him time 
to remove his hat, he did so now with 
a hurried apology. 

“T had thought you must be bald,” 
said Miss Smith, casting a definitely 
appraising glance at the heir, if not 
the last after all, of the Trimbles. 

“Indeed,” murmured Mr. Trimble, 
and could think of nothing else until 
the elevator clicked to a stop at the 
fifth floor. 

“What floor is this?” inquired Miss 
Smith. 

“The fifth, I imagine,” answered 
Mr. Trimble, “if we may rely upon 
the integrity of this vehicle.” 

The lady looked startled. 

“Fifth!” she cried. “Why, what 


are we doing up here?” 


HAT they were not doing any- 

thing was obvious to Mr. Trim- 
ble, but he politely reminded her only 
that she had said she wanted the fifth 
floor. 

“T never wanted such a thing in 
my life,” she declared; “but I do 
want to go to the basement.” 

Much as he disliked taking any girl 


Either you get a haircut or you 


to a basement, Mr. Trimble merely 
apologized for his error and pressed 
the button marked “B.” Then he 
asked her to watch him press it. “See,” 
he said, “I am pressing the button 
marked ‘B,’ which should take us to 
the basement, where I gather you wish 
to go.” 

“I can’t say that I am crazy about 
going there,” she sighed, and then with 
a sudden burst of true feminine sym- 
pathy and consideration, she said: “But 
where do you want to go?” 

“That does not matter,” he said, 
“although, as a matter of fact, I plan 
to get off some day at the second.” 


pa threw him then a long look of 
suspicion and drew as far from 
him as she could, although this was a 
small elevator with only a single room, 
and indeed, none of the modern con- 
veniences. This might be awkward, 
Mr. Trimble realized, if they con- 
tinued indefinitely going up and down 
in the thing. 

“If you wish to get off at the sec- 
ond, may I ask why you went up to 
the fifth, and why now you insist on 
going to the basement? I assure you, 
sir, that this is not the first elevator 
I have been in, and that I am well 
armed.” 

Mr. Trimble, terribly hurt at being 
so misunderstood, failed in this crisis 
to remember just what the paragraph 
in the Book of Etiquette, Thirty-first 
Psalm, advised as proper in such a 
dilemma, and across his face raced a 
crimson flush. 


NE cannot blame Miss Smith for 
her apprehension. From the me- 
ment he had pressed her button she had 
felt that he was not to be trusted. With 
rare presence of mind now she stole 
about the elevator, keeping close to the 
wall so that he might not get behind 
her, and with all her strength she 
pressed his button. Unfortunately, 
just at that moment they had passed 
the second floor, and the shock of 
such a sudden change of plans jarred 
terribly the primitive machine, and the 
helpless man and woman were thrown 
into each other’s arms—and the ele- 
vator stopped flat between floors. 
Night was falling fast when she 
spoke at last. 
“Which button shall we try now?” 
she murmured. 
—JoHN CHAPIN MosHER 
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IN A GARDEN 
| T DEVELOPED that my friend 


Shanks was not having much suc- 
cess with his romance. He came 

to me for advice, because, although I 
don’t get around much, I do go to the 
movies every so often. So I told him. 

“See here, Shanks,” I said, “you 
don’t go about this in the right way. 
Now I notice in the movies that the 
culmination of every one of these af- 
fairs is a chase. You know—among 
the apple trees, over a brook, or around 
something. Now the trouble is, you 
don’t chase Loreena. Why, I bet you 
sit out in the moonlight, and try to 
hold her hand. Stupid.” 

“But Loreena never runs.” 

“Shanks, I can do no more. There’s 
my advice, and I won’t argue over 
your amours.” 

The rest of this I got second hand. 

Well, he got her into a garden 
om one of these fine moonlight 
autumn nights that we have been hav- 
ing this summer. ‘They talked about 
a few things and he babbled a bit and 
not a great deal happened that had 
never happened before. And _ then 
Loreena shivered. 


























“Shanky,” she said, “Shanky, I am 
cold.” 

“Why don’t you try running 
around a bit?” he suggested. “Say 
down to the maple tree, or even to the 
end of the lawn.” 

Apparently she did not understand. 

“Don’t worry,” he pointed out. “I’1l 
chase you.” 

But she must have found she was 
warm enough, for she didn’t stir. 
Maybe she was coy. Obviously a girl 
must have more than a slight incentive 
for tripping around a garden. Any- 
way, she had given him an opening. 
He decided to urge her gently. 

“Loreena,” he breathed, “scat—” 

She gave no sign of recognition. 
He tried it louder—he yelled. 

“Shoo-oo—” 

She started toward the house and 
Shanks’s spirits rose. His efforts had 
not been in vain; just a little more in- 
stigation and the victory would be his. 
He ran to the flower pots on the porch 
and hurled lumps of earth at her. 

“Oh, sweetheart—not this way.” 

Loreena emitted a brief note and 
turned in a hurry for the darker sec- 
tions of the estate. Shanks leaped af- 
ter her. For a long time he pursued 





“Promise me, darling, you will never be a 
jockey, and ride over those frightful jumps.” 


her—the primitive man. In_ the 
shrubbery she gained, but he found that 
ia the open lawn he could make up his 
loss. Several times she almost made 
the house, but each time he gained the 
flower pots in time. “Twice he thought 
he heard her make a noise similar to 
“Help,” but wasn’t sure, and so didn’t 
do anything about it. 

The sport began to grow a little 
tiresome to Shanks. He appreciated 
Loreena’s modesty, but thought that 
a mile and a half of it was enough. 
All his plans failed. She went right 
through the raspberries without get- 
ting tangled, she swam faster than he 
did in the goldfish pond, and by some 
heavenly grace she failed to trip over 
the wickets on the croquet court dur- 
ing the half-hour he had her running 
around that. When she got out the 
garden gate and reached the outmost 
limits of the town his passion left him 
and he returned to the party. 

The one time when I have really 
had a chance to talk to Shanks since I 
advised him, I asked how my plan had 
worked, but he seemed unconfiding. 
Loreena told me that it was all wasted 
effort on his part—she never liked him 
much anyway. —-OLIVER CLAXTON 
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THE TRINITY~AND A DOG 


, NHEY began, ten years ago, 
by hawking books by hand, good 
books imported in small lots 

from Spain, England, France, and Rus- 

sia. “Today they head a large corpora- 
tion which has probably introduced 
more innovations into the publishing 
field than any other company in Amer- 
ica; and their success has been due 
to the most unusual mixture of excep- 
tionally good taste and highly sophisti- 
cated business sense that has ever in- 
flated a firm into the notice of the 

American reading public. 

Alfred Knopf has a savant’s taste 
for and judgment of good literature, 
an enormous self-confidence which 
makes him back these tastes to the 
limit, a ruthless energy which makes 
realization out of ideas. But his suc- 
cess is not due to those characteristics 
alone; he has two powerful allies: 
his father, who has greatly helped the 
business, and who has checked his 
idealism; his wife, who has supplied 
the social grace and charm in which 
he and his father are lacking. 

In 1912 a boy of nineteen who had 
just been graduated from 
Columbia was sent abroad 
by his father. He intend- 
ed to return, specialize in 
law at Harvard, and marry 
Blanche Wolf. He would 
have done it had he not 
met, while in England, 
Granville Barker, Alfred 
Ollivant, John Gals- 
worthy, and other authors 
of reputation. Overnight 
he decided to become a 
publisher. It is character- 
istic of Alfred that he 
knew immediately what 
kind of publisher he want- 
ed to be: he planned to 
bring out the work of 
American authors who 
were writing the type of 
fiction he cared for—au- 
thors who were having difficulty find- 
ing publishers to produce their work. 
And after studying the methods of 
the big European specialists in his field 
le returned to America with very de- 
cided ideas, of a radical nature, in 


regard to the way books should be 
bound and printed. 

After apprenticeships with Double- 
day, Page and Mitchell Kennerley, 
he was ready to begin for himself— 
and Blanche. They made about fif- 
teen hundred dollars from the sale of 
their imported books, then Alfred 
opened his office in a corner of his 
father’s. Less than a year later he 
and Blanche were married. It was 
three years before they published their 
first American novel, ““The Three 
Black Pennys” of Hergesheimer, 
whom Alfred took from. Kennerley. 

Till then their list was composed 
of foreign authors: translated works 
or the English books which they 
brought in. Alfred came to be thought 
of as a cosmopolite, a bizarre individ- 
ual with a prescient knowledge of 
what would sell. Had he been on 
the Stock Exchange he would have 
been known as a plunger; he has all 
the attributes: great energy, a love of 
work, unshakable self-confidence. He 
has often done things hastily, dar- 
ingly, without a sense of finesse, and 





The Knopfs—Samuel, Alfred, and Blanche 


it has been his daring rather than an 
artistic ability which has thrust him 
forward. His first big gamble to 
prove successful was on Hudson’s 
“Green Mansions,” which Doubleday, 


Page and Kennerley had refused. 


It was Alfred’s idea—and Blanche 
has backed him in everything—to give 
the public something different in the 
format of books. He introduced into 
the trade brilliantly colored jackets 
which attracted the eye, and books a 
little better bound and printed than 
other publishers were producing. For 
these he asked a better price, and got 
it. His idea was to make his imprint 
stand for something; as a youngster of 
twenty-three he began pushing his own 
name: 

“Mr. Alfred A. Knopf has the 
honor to announce the following new 
Borzoi books.” 

The result of this advertising, novel 
in the field at the time, was to make 
his name known over the entire coun- 
try; and Alfred, finding his name 
far-heralded, became in his own esti- 
mation as great as his advertising. 

For several years Alfred and 
Blanche did most of the work, and 
did it well; and from that time they 
have worked together, vis-a-vis, in the 
same office. Alfred, at that time, was 
his own salesman. He grew a fierce 
mustache that enabled him 
to get by office boys and ap- 
proach book buyers. His sar- 
torial appearance aided; he 
has always worn colors 
that, like those on his book 
jackets, are individually 
tasteful but frequently gibe 
at each other in combina- 
tion: a green tie, salmon- 
colored shirt, orange hand- 
kerchief, and dark suit. 
Above this is mounted a 
head which resembles that 
of King Alfonso of Spain, 
even to the olive complex- 
ion and blue-black hair. 

The company grew rap- 
idly, being incorporated in 
1918. At that time Al- 
fred brought his father into 
the business as treasurer; he 
was the president; Blanche, vice-presi- 
dent. The result was a faster growth 
with slightly lessening ideals; for 
Samuel Knopf is intensely practical. 

When Alfred and Blanche became 
publishers they started out with youth- 
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ful idealism to render a service to 
literature, and to bring out worth- 
while books, whether they sold or not. 
Of course, they intended to do their 
best to sell them; service and business 
combined there. And they have 
brought out many works which other 
publishers had refused on the ground 
that they were not money makers. But 
now, no one can tell exactly how much 
Alfred believes in his own early stan- 
dards—probably not even Alfred A. 
Knopf, himself. 

It is Samuel Knopf’s pragmatic na- 
ture which has militated against his 
son’s idealism. “Though he did not 
become financially interested in the 
publishing enterprise until its incor- 
poration, his business acumen has al- 
ways been at Alfred’s disposal. S. K., 
as a few intimate friends call him, 
made the term, “Business Counsel.” 
He knows business; it is his raison 
détre. In 1897 he was head of his 
own advertising company. Since then 
he has been adviser for many large 
concerns, has put failing department 
stores on their feet, reorganized textile 
companies. Today he is merchandising 
adviser of the American Exchange- 
Pacific National Bank, business mana- 
ger of the American Mercury, and 
treasurer of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

The man has a tremendous 
store of crude, nervous energy, 
an active, practical mind, and, 
strangely enough, an outcrop- 
ping vein of sentimentalism. By 
some freak of chance—for the 
men are antithetical in many 
ways—H. L. Mencken is one 
of S. K.’s most intimate friends, 
and they may frequently be 
seen, still better, heard, from 
the quiet of the main office, 
their voices booming at each 
other like twin foghorns. The 
elder Knopf cannot listen for 
five minutes without interrupt- 
ing; his energy sweeps irrepres- 
sibly over every impediment, 
even Mencken’s garrulousness. 

He pays a meticulous atten- 
tion to details: the little win- 
dows opening from the recep- 
tion rooms must not be opened, 
even a crack; it spoils the har- 
mony of outline. While Al- 
fred allows his employees a 
sixty per cent reduction on the 
books he publishes Samuel has 
the list checked over to make 
sure that no employee purchases 
two copies of the same book. 
With such minute attention to 














details he has saved businesses, and 
has helped his son’s—financially. 

But the idealism is not in danger 
of death and never will be: the works 
of such men as Pio Baroja continue 
to appear, though they seldom bring in 
a profit. Alfred Knopf loves good 
books too well. 

It is a part of the man to want 
things done handsomely. His fasci- 
nation is largely with the material 
aspects of a book, he wants the housing 
of the work to be worthy of the spirit 
imprisoned there. Of the physical 
facts concerning books he has an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge; he knows when 
almost every book of note was pub- 
lished, by whom, and whether it is 
procurable or not. About this part of 
his business he can talk for hours; 
together with music it is his life; he 
has absolutely no capacity for the so- 
called small talk of polite society. 

Strong-willed, intensely fascinated 
by his own field of work, he cannot 
rise to a social occasion. Paradoxi- 
cally, he is as bashful and timid as a 
child if he is called outside his own 
world. Last year while he and Blanche 
were in London a New York friend 
called him on the telephone and said 
that, as he was passing through the city, 
he would like to see him. Alfred stut- 
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“You know, I’m sort of highbrow. 
I always likes to read when I eats.” 
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tered and stammered painfully until 
the other publisher—it was a publisher 
—laughed and said: “Very well, talk 
it over with Mrs. Knopf and call me.” 

This is where Blanche has stepped 
into the breach. Young, exotic, and 
charming, it is she who takes care of 
the authors and myriads of others who 
flock into the office. She takes them 
to lunch, has them out to her home 
for dinner, and gives them the sense 
that they are being well taken care 
of by competent publishers. There 
are times when she wishes every au- 
thor at the bottom of the Dead Sea, 
but she has the power to clothe her- 
self in dissimulation. And of many 
Knopf authors she is adored. 

When the bullish-appearing Her- 
gesheimer sweeps into the Knopf of- 
fices, brushing all before him—and 
he may, as often as not, rush toward 
the sanctum-sanctorum of the edi- 
tors shouting, “Darling! Darling!”— 
Blanche meets him with a warm, en- 
gaging, but, to some, enigmatic smile. 

Alfred Knopf takes everything 
with a massive seriousness, even his 
golf. He goes on the links equipped 
with every accouterment; his golf balls 
are specially imported from England. 
Even his hobbies—dogs and collecting 
—he follows with sober earnestness. 
The man has always liked 
dogs and has had them 
around him since he was a 
youngster; and there is likely 
to be one with him at the of- 
fice. The Borzoi (correct name 
for the breed known as the 
Russian wolfhound) was cho- 
sen for the imprint because Al- 
fred had one at the time. After 
him a succession of other ca- 
nines prowled through the of- 
fices; now it is a Kerry Blue. 

Blanche plays with a lighter 
heart than Alfred. ‘There is 
no question of her love of rid- 
ing and fox-hunting. During 
the season she may frequently 
be seen, a brilliant flash of col- 
or, following the hounds neat 
Greenwich. She takes her work 
with the same verve. But she 
lacks her husband’s amazing 
judgment of literature. A 
year ago, while in London, 
they were talking to that big 
agent of books, Curtis Brown. 

“Well,” he inquired of Al- 
fred, “I suppose you are re- 
gretting that you refused “The 
Constant Nymph’?” 

“But we never refused it; 
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we never had a chance,” was the puz- 
zled answer. 

“Anyway,” Brown told him, “you 
kept it in your office several weeks.” 

Alfred turned to Blanche. “Did 
you reject that book?” 

She smiled at him, nodding slightly. 

““You’re fired!” he said, and smiled, 
too. 

They are wrong who say the man 
lacks humor; but it is usually a sar- 
donic humor which does not bring 
laughs. 

One thing the three Knopfs have 
in common: a love of music. Samuel, 
Alfred, and Blanche go to almost 
every concert given in New York. 
Alfred will spend a night on a Pull- 
man to hear a good program; and 
there are few non-professionals who 
know as much about the technique of 
the art as he. Last year he began to 
study piano again, after a lapse dating 
from his Columbia graduation. At 
ten he would leave the office, get his 
eight-vear-old son, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Jr.—Pat, they call him—and togeth- 
er they would go down to David 
Mannes for their lesson. At the end 
of the semester Mr. Mannes sent Mrs. 
Knopf reports on both of them 
—and they were practically identical: 
progress, good; ear, excellent; etc. 
Since Alfred can only talk books and 
music, authors and musicians, both 
white and negro, are almost the only 
ones entertained in his Fifth Avenue 
apartment. No matter how esoteric 
the group, he will not play when any 
one is present; that boyish bashful- 
ness forces him into the background. 
Benno Moiseivitsch, Myra Hess, Eu- 
rene Goossens, Rosamond Johnson— 
one or another of them will be at 
the piano, and Koussevitsky also will 
be there if he is in New York. 

Three months of every year Alfred 
and Blanche Knopf spend abroad, 
leaving their son with a governess and 
Samuel in charge of the office. The 
trip personifies them. Travel is to 
them but a necessitous distance to be 
covered between such men or insti- 
tutions as Pio Baroja in Madrid, Ar- 
mand Colin’s in Paris, the Insel Verlag 
in Leipzig, and before he died, Lad- 
islas Reymont in Warsaw. When 
they reach a destination they open an 
office in their suite, stay as long as 
business demands, then are off again. 

The next year the leaping Borzoi 
probably will appear on the book 
jackets made of a colorful paper pur- 
chased in Czechoslovakia or Germany, 
jackets which cover the work of an 

















“So she starts ? argue me, an 
I says: ‘Ostrich plumes out 0? 


style, me eye! Not while Pm 


wearin ?em. ” 


“Plumes, dearie? Whoops! 
Them ain’t even pin-feathers.” 


author whom the critics will greet 
with encomiums. Literature will have 
been served. And the three who serve 
are: Samuel, the father; Alfred, the 
son; and Blanche, the—graceful vice- 
president. —LurtTon BLassINGAME 
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OF ALL THINGS 
ANNERS, as all _ observers 


agree, have slumped terribly 
since the Armistice. For instance, we 
cannot at this moment recall that any 
of Uncle Sam’s war-time guests ever 
said: “Lend us another billion, you 
damned old Shylock!” 
° 


It now begins to look as if Clemen- 
ceau were thinking of taking up poli- 
tics as a life work. 

* 


“Coolidge to Divert Funds for Dry 
War.” Bootleggers, meanwhile, will 
divert alcohol and the rest of us will 
divert ourselves. 

@ 


We see an advertisement for an 
adding machine that will count up to 
a million. We helpfully suggest that 
the makers get an indorsement from 
some prominent adders like Pepper, 
Dempsey, and General Motors. 


When Gertrude Ederle gets back 
to Amsterdam Avenue she may find 
life a little tame. We hope, however, 
that there is no truth in the rumor 
that she will next attempt to cross 
Columbus Circle. 


Another thing we admire about 
Miss Ederle is that she has not started 
any bad national habits like eyeshades. 


Ma Ferguson has changed her mind 
about resigning and she will be a can- 
didate at the second primary—or sec- 
ondary. Probably she found that her 
wager with Moody was in violation of 
some anti-betting law. 


English scientists say that butter 
and milk are good for the health but 
bad for the morals. Scandal-ridden 
New York will heartily indorse this 
statement. 


The urbane Bishop Leonard says 
that no Catholic can get in gunshot 
of the White House. Somehow this 
sounds more Mexican than Methodist. 

> 


Otto H. Kahn’s new book is en- 
titled, “Of Many Things.” This de- 
partment heartily commends the au- 
thor for his becoming modesty. Only 
a few of us can be omniscient. 

—Howarp BrRuBAKER 
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WHEN EAST 1S WEST 


THe ANNUAL CONQUEST OF THE 
Vicorous FRONTIER LIFE OF 
AMERICA 


EAR after year they return to 

the West, these people of blood 

and iron. Their nerves tingle 

at the sight of a laundry horse; their 

nostrils délate at the odor of budding 

trees. And now, with the dog days 

approaching, the West calls to them 
again, and they must go! 

This annual conquest of the West 
by the East has been in progress ever 
since the early Nineties, when the 
First Dude, wearing a monocle and 
polished riding boots, became fair 
sport for the irrepressible six-shooter. 
But today his entry into the sacred do- 
main of the cow is graciously solicited 
by enterprising ranchmen—some from 
Boston—who adopt a dangerous Texas 
drawl and punch bullet holes in their 
two-gallon hats. A few cattle are left 
wandering about for atmosphere; the 
old musket over the fireplace is not 
for sale. 

The romantic Union Pacific pulls 
into the old frontier town of Lan- 
der, Wyoming, and a party of dudes 
alights. But before they have caught 
sight of the New York Restaurant and 
the Paris Café, they are hustled into 
a huge bus and driven back into the 
heart of the Rockies, skillfully evad- 
ing, en route, a band of Indians out 
for scalps and two very dangerous 
hold-up men—bad hombres, sir! 

At the ranch, fierce-looking cow- 
men lounge in the shade of the bunk 
houses, and stand against the corral 
fence. Is that a bullet hole in the 
wall? Within are Queen Anne bed- 
rooms, baths and showers. But the 
doors are carefully locked at night and 
the dowager from Pittsburgh goes to 
bed with her clothes on. 

The next day comes the excitement 
of preparing for the camping trip. 
Mrs. Heller for fully fifteen minutes 
had seriously entertained the idea of 
taking along her wardrobe trunk. It 
would be so convenient! And O. Or- 
tice Pym has brought along a patented 
cooking device that folds up like an 
umbrella, and some rubber mattresses 
to be blown up with a bicycle pump. 

Mr. Pym is up with the birds the 
next morning, and his_ warblings 
arouse the rest of the party. By nine 
o'clock the expedition is off, and a 
splendid sight it is to see the party set- 
ting out from the ranch house of a 
bright summer’s morning. Heavy 




















“What is it?” 
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“Oh, that’s a statue of the lobe of a man’s ear by Gutzon Borglum.” 


dowagers in khaki hats and bloomers 
cling to saddle horns, with short strag- 
gly hair braided down their backs 
Indian-fashion. The men fearless, and 
with a slight suggestion of sunburn 
glistening from beneath a short mascu- 
line stubble, thoughtfully leave ‘the 
horse’s back every half second to save 
tiring the animal. To the rear, an un- 
married daughter wilts atop a mule. 

Ahead and behind are the guides, 
carelessly at ease in old ranch clothing, 
and with eyes made gay by the inspir- 
ing sight. Cheerily on they go; the 
pilgrimage to Canterbury! the retreat 
from Moscow! 

At noon they stop for luncheon on 
the top of a mountain. And while the 
guides spread a quaint repast of cold 
beans and tea, members of the party 
wander off in various directions look- 
ing for birds’ nests, cocoons, or wild 
flowers. Mr. Pomeroy Heller sud- 
denly recalls his penchant for photog- 
raphy and, camera in hand, creeps 
cautiously through the brush on his 
hands and knees. He is going to 
photograph a moose. 


Miss Edna Crupper, who once 
taught bird lore in a Massachusetts 
high school, is firmly of the belief 
that birds have a language of their 
own. She is seated quietly but firmly 
beneath an old blue jay’s nest, with 
a pad and pencil, waiting for one to 
come and talk to her. 

The trail has a miraculous effect 
upon the dudes. Before the day is 
over, the women have realized for 
the first time their place in the great 
scheme of things. They remember 
that they ar.se from good Stone Age 
stock; they glance timidly at the men, 
and become as silent as posts. Even 
when by themselves they converse in 
a rather deprecatory manner. 

Meantime, the men of the party 


have also reverted. They have heard 


the boom of ancestral war drums, and 
their eyes are cold and gray. They are 
the killers, the food-getters, the pro- 
tectors . . . Who knows, there may 
be Indians about! 

The keen guide is able to lead his 
dudes to great discoveries. As soon as 
the first week out, members of the 
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party stumble on huge mountains and 
virgin trout streams, which, the guide 
affirms, have never before been seen by 
a white man. 

Getting lost, a scheduled event in 
the trip, is Ly no means as easy as it 
would seem. Even the most tactful 
guides, after playing upon the suscep- 
tibilities of their dudes, have trouble in 
choosing the precise moment at which 
to announce the tragedy. If they are 
successful, the helpless members of 
the party turn grim faces to the guides, 
who instantly become the incarnations 
of goodness, truth, and infinite wis- 
dom. 

“Well, shat shall we do?” asks the 
executive of the Dana Steel Company, 
removing his cigar. At his suggestion 
a conference is held at once; and 





inasmuch as the guides always arrange 
to be lost about sundown, it is finally 
decided to camp for the night. What 
if one of the party should wander off 
and inadvertently discover the trail? 
O. Ortice Pym, however, is not 
downcast. He reminds the party in 
firm words that Livingstone, Stanley, 
and Parkman were once lost. Mr. 
Pym is really the salvation of the 
party. He has a penchant for bridge 
parties by the light of the camp fire, 
and for singing old college songs be- 
fore breakfast. He is of an old Boston 
family, but not a bit snobbish, really; 
he starts out by calling the guides by 
their first names, and fully intends to 
be slapping them jovially on the back 
by the end of the week. And when 
anything goes wrong on the trip, Mr. 


“Fine-lookin’ animal, mister.” 
“Nice dog, too, lady.” 
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Pym is the first to see its humorous 
side. When he returns to Boston he 
is going to send each member of the 
party a folding calendar with a little 
verse of his own on the inside cover, 
together with a picture of himself 
beside the camp fire. 

A cold thunderstorm comes up, and 
the guides immediately begin to look 
for shelter. 

“Why, that’s all right, Larry,” a 
banker calls out apologetically. “We 
don’t mind the rain.” 

“Sure enough,” adds O. Ortice 
Pym of Boston, “‘we’re used to this 
sort of thing!” 

And the rest of the party suddenly 
remembers that its ancestors fought 
tigers, and sinks a foot deeper in the 
mud. 

In the meantime the guides have 
donned oilskins, and are smoking com- 
fortably in the shelter of a huge 
spruce tree. 

“Well, those birds are funny as all 
hell,” says Larry, exhaling a cloud of 
cigarette smoke. “Kin you imagine 
payin’ money to splash around in the 
mud? You couldn’t get me to go out 
in that wet if it was rainin’ whisky!” 

“Guess we can make that trip East 
this winter, though, and take in some 
o’ them cabarets,” muses Sam. “I ain’t 
had on a clean shirt this summer, and 
I sure want high life. This roughin’ 
it makes me sick!” 

—EvuceEne P, F. WRIGHT 


. 
TO SUMMER 
Silk-stockinged girls, pretending it is 
cold, 
Whose flimsy skirts on some imagined 
breeze 


Are managed well to show their fre- 
quent knees; 
And men, be-Panamaed, with sighs 


untold, 

Too damp to note the stockings, coyly 
rolled; 

And _ shops, where bargain-hunters 


moistly squeeze— 
Thermometers mean naught to such 
as these; 
And, over all, a sun of blistered gold. 


There will be snow again to chill 
the street 

Until it does not stick to people’s feet; 

Atop the oven busses it will lie 

And powder on us as we rumble by; 

But I advise you strongly not to say 

A word of that to any one today. 


—P. G. W. 
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T WAS a pea-soup fog. 
The sea, under any fog, is a dull 
place, but I had never seen it quite 
so dull, for the mainsail, even, refused 
to flap. Agreeably muffled, many miles 
across the slick, sounded the sweet ex- 
plosions of a lobster boat: the soft, 
catarrhal assurance that industry still 
throve. Near at hand boomed the 
less sweet snoring of the mate. The 
mate considers that fogs give him the 
unconditional right to slumber. It is 
largely for this reason that I dislike 
them. 

“Fog rolling in,” sniffles the bos’n. 

The mate, bless his little heart, has 
gone below. He is lovely in his sleep. 

At the same time, there is an en- 
gaging amount of danger. Not from 
the mate, you misunderstand, but from 
the fog. The captain had sensed it 
already. 

“We may be run down,” he ob- 
served. 

“T am run down,” I said, toddling 
toward the hatch. “I’m sick of living 
on boiled lobster and weak tea. And 
I need more sleep.” 

“Stop,” bellowed not one voice but 
three. 

T groaned. 

During fogs (need I say it?) I am 
given a tin horn such as I blew upon, 
temperately, in childhood, and com- 
manded to shriek an ominous warning 
from the bow. A small boy would 
laugh at such a noise, but a thousand- 
ton vessel, I am told, will 
shudder. 

In a fog at sea all sailing 
ships have the right of way; 
or else the tugs and excursion 
boats. One or the other; I 
forget which. 

It was indeed a 
pea-soup fog. I 
blew heavily for 
half an hour. 

At the end of 4 


that time the mate 


Then 


the horn, and we came about. 
we all strained our ears for the sound 


of the engine. 

There is no form of ventriloquism 
so amazing as that of a steamer whis- 
tling in a fog. You reckon it dead 
ahead, and it roars out but a boat’s 
length astern; it bears down from the 
port side, and towers over you from 
the starboard. When a steamer whis- 
tles in a fog, a prayer is worth more 
than the wheel. 

The Southport toyed with us for ten 
minutes until I was a nervous wreck, 
and then shot across our bow without 
a murmur, while her captain gazed 
down upon us and quidded placidly to 
the sea. 

When the swearing had died down 
somewhat, and the bos’n could speak 
English again, I stole away to my old 
position for’ard. I lifted my eyes, and 
the fog with them. 


HERE is no lovelier sight than a 
fog lifting at sea. The dark speck 
of rusty gold, two points on the weath- 
er bow, turns out to be an orange, and 





this great quartering halo of 
light dissolves into an un- 
emotional can-buoy. 

Even that stalwart figure 


bent por? hp 
had awakened, NMOy 3. \4). f@-7\ standing at the tiller (as I 
ad MN\2 2 Wet : 
the cream had mcg Ysa. told him) passes from a 
turned sour, the ARB a\s . Viking silhouette into noth- 


bos’n was writing 
to his grandmother, 
and my mouth was drained of saliva. 

Broad on the beam, the Southport 
whistled. I blew some water out of 


StoRwmn_ 


ing a bit more romantic than 
the navigator gingerly peel- 

ing his nose. 
With the lifting of fogs, the illusive 
and the beautiful harden into reality. 
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Oranges, it is fair to add, no more 
than navigators. 

“Tug and three tows,” I an- 
nounced, conning the sea, “four points 
off the bos’n’s wash.” 

“Glass and three fingers hard 
astern,” piped the mate, who had some- 
how waked up. 

With a sigh, I left the tug and its 
barges and slipped easily aft to where 
the captain was doing a Rebecca at 


the well. —Davin McCorp 
o 

ABOUT NOTHING AT ALL 
I 


I hereby assever 

The need to be clever 

Is not what perturbs me; 

It never disturbs me, 

It isn’t a lack of 
curbs me, 

And wit is no trouble whatever. 

The part 

That is labor immense 

I'll confess at the start 

Is the fact that I have to make sense. 


invention that 


IT 
I freely inspire 
My lyrical fire, 
But when I am fighting 
For sense in the writing 
I find that the struggle is cruelly 
blighting; 
For instance, suppose I require 
A rhyme 
For ‘shrivel’ and ‘snivel’ 
I’m wasting my time, 
For the answer is bound to be drivel. 


III 


So I have to resort, 

Though I don’t think I ought, 

To a species of guile. 

When I can’t reconcile 

The words and the sense, why, I 
work for a while 

And then if it still lacks import, 

My trick— 

And I try to perfect it— 

Is phrase it so slick 

That the reader will never suspect it. 


As to how it is done, 

You can see by this one 

If the editor doesn’t reject it. 
—FILLMorE Hype 


+ 
Church Folks Asked to Pray for Boot- 
leggers.—Michigan paper. 


Still, a great many people have 
found the telephone satisfactory. 
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NARRAGANSETT PIER 


The thunder of hoofs and the click of mallets is again pleasantly audible 
above the surf at Point Judith. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


HE old sheep meadow at Nar- 

ragansett Pier, swept by 

breezes fresh from the ocean, 
and well trodden by some of the most 
famous of polo teams, will be the 
scene again today of the final of a 
championship, the youngest of the 
modern championships, the Intercir- 
cuit, designed to bring together the 
best teams of low-goal rating from all 
parts of the country. The tourna- 
ment, in its second year, got under 
way on this same sheep meadow last 
week-end when the Eleventh Cav- 
alry, with Major “Red” Erwin in 
the anchor position, disposed of the 
Rumson four by a score of 15 to 8. 
It wasn’t the game, however, good as 
it was, that made so much difference; 
it was the fact that the galloping sport 
had come back to Point Judith with 
all the old-time furor and fervor, 
all the visiting under the big umbrel- 
las, all the swank and fashion that 
made Point Judith of the olden time. 

It was fitting indeed that an Army 
four should take the opening event, 
for it was on this field that the sol- 
diers came through to their first Junior 
Championship, and it was on this field 
that “Red” Erwin played a great 
backfield position and made a tackle 
of a thrashing horse that had thrown 
Major Louis Beard, who was then 
playing No. 2. 

AMILIAR figures were in action 

on the field, and familiar figures 
were once again on hand on the side 
lines. Here is a tournament conducted 
by John W. Converse of Philadelphia, 
one of the real old-timers at the Pier, 
and one of the best of sportsmen; here 
is a tournament that has behind it 
as committee members such men as 
P. S. P. Randolph, Jr., Gerald Demp- 
sey, and James C. Cooley. There 
were present of course Henry B. Kane, 
W. Strother Jones, who had the mis- 
fortune to be on a losing team, Ford 
Johnson, secretary of the Polo Associ- 
ation, another of the losers, Benny Ga- 
tins, one of the original members of 
the Pier colony, Wister Randolph, 
W. T. P. Hazard, and enough others 
to make a real Pier revival. 

To those of us who were wont to 
frequent this stretch of shore in child- 
hood days, it seemed good indeed to 
find the revival apparently a practical 
one. One misses the Casino, of course, 
but its place has been taken by the Ho- 


The Galloping Sport Re- 
turns—A New Narra- 
Zansett 


tel de la Plage, the new polo head- 
quarters. Here one may find practi- 
cally anybody who loves the game. 
And the boom of the surf is quite as 
fascinating in the new headquarters as 
in the old Casino. There was quite 
a bit of surf last week-end, a steady 
pound of it, a drive and a thrust and 
a thunder through the night. The Pier 
has had its share of thunder and light- 
ning too, its measure of rain, but this 
has not interfered with the usual re- 
sort and cottage life; it has interfered 
only with the transportation for those 
who do not make the trip in their own 
cars. The train schedule is nothing 
to brag of, and the trip across from 
Kingston is a sore trial to the temper. 


HERE is the usual rush of “trip- 
pers,” made possible by the fliv- 
ver, and this probably had as much as 
anything else to do with running down 
the resort at such times as there 
wasn’t a real polo championship on 
hand. The lure of the stretch of 
beach that is open to the general pub- 
lic, the fascination of the chowder and 
the peanut was too much for some of 
the citizens of “Little Rhody.” They 
came in swarms and are still coming 
in swarms, bent on holiday-making al 
fresco. They have no highway man- 
ners and not much more beach man- 
ners, and they have done more than 
their share to discourage the veterans 
of Narragansett. But they are simply 
an evidence of the modern week-end 
urge to get somewhere, anywhere, and 
to get back before Monday morning. 
So there are traffic cops at almost 
every corner, and all the other myr- 
midons of a city rather than a resort. 
There has grown up, too, a mass of 
small shops, selling everything from 
seashells to seaweed, Old Masters to 
side combs. Even the Movies have 
penetrated, putting on some of the best 
of the current cinema productions. 
The old Casino life is a thing of the 
past, but the hotels supply the defi- 
ciency. There is dancing at any and 
all hours, the usual show of gowns, a 
little tennis and golf, 2nd always and 
everlastingly the surf on one of the 
cleanest beaches in the land. ‘Time 
was when the Pier was a port of call 


on the New York Yacht Club cruise, 
and the winking light of Point Judith 
is still a mark for both cruising and 
racing yachtsmen. Certain of the 
skippers of the big schooners have 
found it a good plan to split tacks and 
catch the tide along the Narragansett 
shore, and the big sloops racing for the 
King’s Cup have been down that way. 
It is a good point of vantage from 
which to watch the big single-stickers 
through a pair of binoculars, but af- 
ter all the charm of the season is the 
horse, the polo horse. 


T ONE time or another there 

have been assembled at the Pier 
some of the best polo mounts to be 
found anywhere — Averell Harri- 
man’s string, for instance, L. E. Stod- 
dard’s, J. W. Converse’s best, and oth- 
ers that have carried the Philadelphia 
players. ‘There was in action the first 
time when the soldiers won the Junior 
Championship a four-footed outfit ca- 
pable in some cases of playing three 
periods. And there is today another 
fine assemblage on hand, the best of 
the gathering from Rumson, and the 
pick of the Army horses from all over 
the country. 

The soldiers, indeed, have made 
something of their own show of Nar- 
ragansett polo and seem likely to do 
so as long as the Polo Association puts 
on its low-goal matches on the old 
sheep meadow. There are four fields 
altogether, but the No. 1 or cham- 
pionship field is one of the best. 
There are times when the weather is 
right that there are simultaneous games 
on the No. | and No. 2 fields, and 
this makes it possible to run off tour- 
naments in handy fashion. Today’s 
match will wind up the Intercircuit 


affair, but there will be polo at the 


Pier until the season closes. And it is 
polo that is making, or perhaps it would 
be better to say remaking, the Pier 
these days. —Hersert REED 


Other Sporting Departments, Paddock 
and Post, Polo, and The Tennis Courts, 
will be found on pages 28, 30, 31, 32, and 
33. 


PLAYING IT SAFE 


Supt. and Mrs. A. E. Johnson are re- 
joicing over the coming to their home of 
a new daughter. The little boy was born 
Wednesday.—/ozwa paper. 
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WELCOME HOME 


N old friend, Titherbie Mullet 
(why, my dear fellow, it has 
always been pronounced Mul- 

lay), is back from Europe, and to- 
gether we walked up the Avenue, 
glancing in the store windows as we 
passed: What shoddy taste our shop- 
keepers have! Will they never learn? 
Now, in Vienna the merchants employ 
artists, graduates of the academy, to 
design their window displays as one 
would a beautiful picture. Our busi- 
ness men have no sense of beauty— 
they think only of money. ... 

We turned down a side street: The 
filth of it—incredible? One must de- 
plore our loss of civic pride. How can 
we hope to develop a healthy race, liv- 
ing among garbage cans? In no for- 
eign city would it be permitted. Crime 
breeds in filth, Our manhood will 
fail us in the next war . .. Public 
Health Departments responsible—a 
medical profession reading papers at 
each other—nothing done—American 
life positively epileptic... 

The Subway! Horrible! Barba- 
rous! Treated like... In the London 
Underground one can always get a 
seat. They know how to manage 
things over there. Simple, use a little 
intelligence—stop the Subway in rush 
hours; force the people to use busses; 
reduce taxi rates; develop suburban 
business centers make the 

We dined: Filet of sole Marguery? 
Nonsense, Flounder. Can’t get real 
sole in this country—exterminated in 
American waters. The sewage of our 
big cities dumped into the sea kills our 
fish. Deplorable, the condition of the 
ocean off our coast. We’ve destroyed 
our sole—the art of cooking—swal- 
low anything—most credulous 

Next, the theatre: How vulgarized 
and debased our commercialized show- 
manship has become — worse every 
year! It’s positively deplorable. In 
London the English drama is appre- 
ciated as an Art. Abroad, everywhere, 
the theatre is stimulating. A ripping 
show in Paris—a stoker aboard ship 
falls in love with a ship owner’s 
daughter... killed by a huge hairy ape 
in a menagerie where he went to meet 
the girl—a marvelous production. 
Couldn’t be translated—lose all the 
flavor. Look at “Cyrano”—meaning- 
less in English. And Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan,” how much better it is in French 
—every one who saw that Russian, 
Madame Pitoef (pronounced Pitoef, 
my dear fellow), every one who saw 














THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 


her do it, said so. A shame people in 
this country can’t speak French, they 
miss so much. And the Swiss Ballet 
—beautiful! What décor! Real Art, 
that. Their best artists never come 
over 

A pleasant evening. ‘Titherbie over- 
looked nothing. Nor did I; he made 
sure of it. Tirelessly he carried on. 
No subject touched upon, no casual 
event of the moment, was too slight to 
be passed. During the course of the 
evening—and it is our only one to- 
gether since his return—for my private 
viewing, he thus freely, yet modestly, 
displayed one hundred and twelve dep- 
lorations, no two alike. This comes 
close to a record bag, I find, on refer- 
ring to the 303rd annual report of the 
Royal Society of Deplorers of Ameri- 


ca, the British organization to which 
cur best talent aspires. And when you 
realize that in England the deploring 
of America has long been the most re- 
spectable career open to the Cultured 
Classes, the achievement of my friend 
becomes noteworthy. 

And how modestly he bore his tri- 
umph, that evening, when at last the 
time came to part! I should like to 
think he sensed the emotions gripping 
me at that moment, the words choking 
in my throat. For, quickly fore- 
stalling me, he seized my _ hand. 
Heartily he pumped it. And with a 
generous gesture, the gesture of your 
truly great Deplorer, he tossed aside 
his whole bag, “After all, my dear 
fellow, it’s great to be home.” 

—CuarLes Woop 
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E CAME 
along Ve- 
sey Street, hatless, a rather 

young man walking rapidly with a 
Bible held open in his hands. Half- 
way down the block he halted abruptly, 
cast his eyes about him at the moving 
crowd, and then, with his back against 
the palings of the iron fence that shuts 
off St. Paul’s churchyard from the 
clamor of the thoroughfare, he began 
to recite from the open book: 

“Our text today, brethren, is from 
the sixtieth verse of the eighth chapter 
of First Kings: 

“That all the people of the Earth may 
know that the Lord is God, and that 
there is none else. Let your heart there- 
fore be perfect with the Lord our God, 


to walk in his statutes and to keep his 
commandments, as at this day.” 


His voice was full and deep, and he 
spoke with such resonance that his lean 
frame shook. A messenger boy, in a 
soiled gray uniform, with sweat 
streaming down his face, halted and 
came to stand against the rail. The 
preacher took no notice of him, or of 
me, or of the two young women who 
presently stopped, too. They went on 
with their bag of candy, gazing ear- 
nestly at his face, while he shouted 
above their heads against the trucks 
that thundered beyond the curb. 

“What are you doing to prepare for 
the day of Judgment? What are you 
doing to make yourself ready for that 
awful day when all bodies will be 
rendered unto dust 
and all souls stand 
bare be f ore the 
searching eyes of 
God? I want to 
tell you, brothers. 
I want to tell you 
how to make ready 
for that day, to 
cleanse your souls 
against the final 
judgment so that 
when you face 
God at last in all 
his awful majesty 
you need not hang 
your heads. Come 
unto me—” He 
gave a sweeping, 
embracing gesture. 
“Come unto me 
and hear the 
Word! Pause in 
your pursuit of 2,3 
earthly pleasures iow 
and think for a 


A REPORTER AT LARGE 


THE PREACHER 


moment of your immortal souls, black 
with sin. Halt one moment in your 
busy ways and think of all eternity, 
the endless future that lies before you. 
Are you ready to begin it now?” 

There was a little circle standing 
about now. Perhaps a dozen pairs of 
eyes were staring at him expression- 
lessly, as if he might have been behind 
those iron railings of the fence in- 
stead of before them, as if he might 
have been some curious beast in- 
stead of a man. But he still ignored 
the presence of his listeners. Holding 
the book still open, he delved into his 
pocket and brought out a stubby bit of 
chalk and bent to the pavement. 

His arm swung in a great arc, and 
the chalk left a white circle. He drew 
a line bisecting the circle, and along 
this line he wrote the one word, 
“Death.” Then well toward the top 
of the circle he wrote “God” and im- 
mediately under it “Salvation.” In 
the bottom of the circle he printed, 
very carefully, “Devil,” and under it, 
“Eternal Torture.” 

He surveyed his handiwork, the 
drawing of which had now increased 
the crowd to something more than 
twenty people—twenty people of as 
different sorts as it is possible to con- 
ceive. It seemed incredible that out 
of twenty people each one of them 





“Silly to keep the horses running. All the best people have left.” 


should appear as a 
distinct human type, 
with no duplicates whatever. And yet 
it was true. “There was a dapper youth 
with a striped silk shirt. There was 
a very old Jew, with a filthy beard 
and small, intense eyes. There was 
an office boy in white knickerbockers, 
with a pencil stuck rakishly behind his 
ears. And there were several young 
women who were quite different from 
each other too, except in one respect: 
They were all eating candy. 

He brushed the chalk dust from his 
hands, and for the first time seemed 
aware of the people standing about 
him. He smiled, a very friendly smile 
that went quickly, and his eyes once 
more began to glisten with a sharp, 
suppressed excitement. 

“Now, my friends—” He closed 
the Bible and thrust it into his pocket. 
“Now, my good friends, I want to 
have a little talk with you about the 
most important thing on earth: your 
immortal souls. You know, we some- 
times forget about our souls, rushing 
around the way we do, thinking about 
that job we want, and that girl we 
think is pretty, and that fellow who is 
trying to get the best of us. I know. 
Just because I am a minister of God, 
just because I have heard the divine 
call to come out and spread the Gospel 
of Salvation, is no reason why I should 
be different from everybody else. I 
have had temptations, too, to forget 
about God and go dollar-chasing. 

“Do you think I 
am doing this just 
to earn my living? 
No! I could be a 
millionaire, if I 
wanted to. I could 
be rich, if T 
wanted to forget 
God and _ spend 
my days _ toil- 
ing after money. 
But God is more 
important to me 
than worldly riches 
and worldly pleas- 
ures. God is life! 
And the Devil jis 
death! 

“Listen to me!” 
His voice suddenly 
grew violent and 
more than a little 
angry. “Listen to 
me, I say! There 
is no halfway 
measures about this 
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business. You are either going to 
God or you are going to the Devil. 
You have got to go to one or the 
other, and you had better make up your 
minds now. Go on like you have been 
doing. Go on chasing dollars. Go 
on running after worldly pleasures. 
And you'll go to the Devil just as sure 
as you are living this moment. 

“Turn away from me now. Deafen 
your ears to me and walk on down the 
street. It will seem that you are just 
walking down to Broadway there. 
But you are walking somewhere else, 
too. You are walking into the arms 
of the Devil, who is waiting to receive 
you with fire and horrible torture. 

“T don’t see anybody leaving! No, 
you are awake now, aren’t you? You 
don’t want to walk down to Broadway 
and have the Devil touch you on the 
shoulder, do you!” 

The messenger boy shuffled uneasi- 
ly, and looked toward Broadway. His 
eyes fell, then, to the packet of tele- 
grams in his hand. 

“Listen to me! You can’t get to 
heaven by just sitting around and pat- 
ting yourself on the shoulder and say- 
ing, ‘I’m a good fellow.” The Devil 
is looking for good fellows, and there 
are a lot of them burning in hell right 
this minute. No, that isn’t the way. 
The only way to get into heaven is to 
work every foot of the journey, with 
no other thought in your mind but the 
destiny of your eternal soul. 

“You must think of God the mo- 
ment that you rise up in the morning. 
You must think of God all day, every 
minute of every day. And you must 
pray often for God’s pity upon your 
sinful soul. Live with God, my 
friends! It is the only way to save 
yourselves from tortures that are so 
terrible that you can’t even imagine 
them. 

“Do you ever think about hell?” 
He leaned down with a sudden move- 
ment and in the lower half of his cir- 
cle wrote the word “Fire.” “There 
is fire in hell, fire that will be burn- 
ing when this old wicked world is 
blown to dust, when all the stars have 
stopped shining and all the universe is 
just one black space. It will burn 
your bodies, and never destroy them, 
and you will wail for help, but no 
help will come. God forgets the man 
who goes to hell!” 

He wrote another word in the cir- 
cle: “Thirst.” ‘There never has been 
a drop of water in hell, and there 


never will be. You will roll in the 


endless flames and moan for water, just 
one drop of water. 


And nobody will 












hear you. Your tongue will hang out, 
black and dry as a cinder. And the 
Devil will come around and ladle 
out melted lead to pour over it.” 

The traffic booming along the street 
nearly drowned his voice, and he re- 
peated his last period, elaborating upon 
the horror of hell’s thirst while his 
eyes shone with an augmented glitter. 
He reached down with his chalk and 
wrote again: “Torture.” 

“Yes!” he shouted. “Torture! A 
thousand devils driving red-hot irons 
into your screaming flesh! And never 
getting tired of it. Every day—day 
after day—with never an end. That 
is hell! That is where you are headed, 
every one of you, because you are 
too busy to take a little time off for 
God. 

“But God loves you, even if you are 
not worth it. ‘After whom is the 
King of Israel come out? After whom 
dost thou pursue? after a dead dog, 
after a flea.’ 

“You are fleas and dead dogs in 
the sight of God, but he loves you still, 
And he comes out after you. He sends 
me out after you, to tell you the way 
to heaven. Give up your sinfulness. 
Come into the fold, where God will 
smile on you and you will shine in his 
great light. 

“Ah, it is a wicked world, a foul 
world that is a stench in the nose of 
God. Join with me, my friends, and 
make it a better place. Make it give 
up its devilish ways and think only of 
God. And you will be happier than 
vou ever knew. As happy as I am! 
And nobody is happier than I am, I 
know. . . . My clothes are not in the 


Fie: #”” latest style. 
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I don’t wear silk 
shirts—” He. glanced harshly at 
the dapper young man. “I haven’t 

got a big bank account. But I am 

the happiest man on earth because I 

live in the glory of God. 

“You can be happy too, happy as I 
am. But you must work with all your 
souls to do it.” 

He opened the Bible, and thrust it 
out under the faces of those who were 
closest to him. 

“If there are any who would like 
to contribute to the spreading of 
God’s word, it will be gratefully re- 
ceived,” he said. 

Small coins dropped reluctantly, a 
penny here, a nickel, a dime. The 
crowd dispersed instantly. They turned 
away and were scattered among the 
moving throng, and he was standing 
alone, his face red, mopping his heaa 
with a handkerchief. 

The messenger boy was one of the 
first to leave. He turned away sharp- 
ly and marched off toward Broadway, 
examining the addresses on the tele- 
grams thathe carried. 


»”» 


—Morris MarKEY 


PAGING MR. WEBSTER 


Whenever the highbrows grow uffish 
and alien 
Toward your brave efforts at fash- 
ioning rhymes, 
Just hunt up a handful of sesquipe- 
dalian' 
Adjectives, adverbs, to fit in your 
mimes; 
And never ignore the 
Long nouns, for the more the 
Merrier, when you are fain to impress. 
They’ll take off their high hats; 
They’ll hasten with fiats, 
And gather with rather more ardor 
than less. 


You'll find it is easy to break down 


disparity 
Between your own status and theirs, 
I am sure, 

If you never fall prey to the error of 

clarity. 

Gain recognition by seeming obscure. 
Use hypermastia,” 
Words even nastier, 

Leave all your trivial studies and con 


Old Roget astutely. 
Thev’ll say, “Absolutely! 
Gray matter is thick in Ais hyperodn.” * 


—A. K. L. 


A foot and a half long. 
2Abnormal development of the bust. 
’Upper story. 
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“We have outgrown our self-consciousness 
about our persons and our habits and 
some of the more intimate phases of our 
lives... . We are no longer afraid to 
look life full in the face even in the 
advertising columns... .’—Printers’ Ink 


+ oF + 
MAN TO MAN, THIS NEW 
KNOWLEDGE IS SPREADING 


Men have won a new freedom. So many 
of the subjects that our fathers dare not 
mention to their most intimate friends, 
even subjects that nice men were ex- 
pected to know nothing about, are today 
being frankly faced and discussed. Men 
are coming to realize that their health 
and happiness are all important. Ques- 
tions are being asked—and answered. 





In the privacy of the office, the Pullman 
and the speakeasy men are learning the 
truth—that hangovers are no longer 
necessary. And in this great work of 
emancipation, AQUAZONE is leading 
the way. Straight, or for this particular 
purpose, more usually as a _ mixer, 
AQUAZONE Mineral Water works 
wonders, helping you better to enjoy to- 
night by removing your fears for the 
morrow. You will wake fresh and 
ambitious, both to your own and your 
friends’ amazement. Do not let self- 
consciousness or old-fashioned modesty 
or incredulity stop you. Ask your drug- 
gist or grocer today to send you a case. 


+ + + 
Why a cocktail? Asa fool 
To joke King Appetite to rule. 
Why a cocktail? Ask one subtler— 
To show the talent of your butler. 
Why cocktails but for ladies fair 
Who, if left out, would drink your share? 
Why cocktails? They’re an inhibition 
Quite unrepressed by Prohibition. 


+ + + 
SIGHTSEEING DE LUXE 


As far as we are concerned, the long de- 
bated question as to the best place to take 
a stranger to New York, immediately 
upon his or her arrival in New York, is 
finished. For us, The Bossert Marine 
Roof in Brooklyn wins hands down. 


+ - + 


For there, while imagining that vou are 
dining on your private yacht, you get a 
complete panorama of Manhattan, the 
East River and its bridges, the ferry 
boats, the Statue—everything. And with 
the cooperation of the waiter you can 
introduce your friends to AQUAZONE 
—New York’s most versatile, most in- 
vigorating mineral water. 
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Bad Actors Spoil Good Races — 
Clubhouse Seats or More Flower Beds 





OMPEY has _sibeaten = 

Crusader, but it was a val 
vicarious victory. It was ,>Ag=, 
unfortunate that a_ horse 


with such bad barrier man- 


ners as Display should have 


s 
been allowed to break up is 
what otherwise might have been one 
of the good races of the year. Al- 


most every time Display has run last 
season and this, he has delayed or 
broken up the start, and he might have 
won several stakes he lost but for his 
Fair Play temper. While it would be 
unfair to refuse his entry—though this 
would be most unlikely, particularly 
in view of the privileges he has en- 
joyed at Saratoga—a long term on 
the schooling list with proper handling 
might do some good. And, after all, 
it is the bad actor that always gets the 
best of the break, for he has the at- 
tention of the starter. 





HE house of Man o’ War, 

through Mars, is still in the as- 
cendant, though there are few who 
saw the running of the Travers Stakes 
who do not believe that Crusader was 
the best horse in the race. Mars is 
right at the top of his form just now 
and but for a bit of bad luck a fort- 
night ago in the Miller might have 
three stakes to his credit. The run- 
ning of the Travers further convinced 
me that Pompey is only a brilliant 
miler. I doubt whether we shall see 
him in races longer than eight fur- 
longs this fall against the top-notchers. 
A match between the Sun Briar colt 
and Macaw to the top of their form 
would fill Belmont Park. 


HE Saratoga Association for the 

Improvement of the Breed of 
Horses, so earnest in its desire to make 
the course a garden spot, has forgotten 
that men and women who come to the 
clubhouse are neither box holders nor 
hungry. It is the only track in the 
country that has a cover charge for 
its racing. And then what a break 
the holders of those reserved tables on 
the upper veranda get with the roof 
and the flower beds of the stewards’ 
stand shutting off most of the last 
eighth of a mile of the stretch! Rais- 
ing the stand and a few more seats in 
the clubhouse would add more to the 


oa 


| comfort than seven flower 
3 beds at the entrance gate. 


uel ARRY SINCLAIR picked 

«) H a bad spot to win out 
his $20,000 Black Curl last 
Wednesday. Before the 
odds were posted he offered the most 
extensive collector of autographs in the 
clubhouse that much; but only half 
was taken, though the master of Ran- 
cocas Farm was on elsewhere for more 
than the whole amount. Then H. 
Teller Archibald, who owns Candy 
Queen, sent word that he was ready 
to wager, horse for horse, the equiva- 
lent of about a carload of a well- 
known brand of candy against the 
equivalent of that many gallons of 
gasoline; but the offer was not ac- 
cepted. * 

Candy Queen then proceeded to 
run the fastest race of the meeting to 
win, eased up by half a dozen lengths, 
and Mr. Sinclair had to wait until 
Saturday to see Black Curl make up 
for some of his losses. I have not 
seen any two-year-old — not even 
Scapa Flow—run more impressively 
than Candy Queen, and I think the 
gray daughter of Stephen the Great 
will take some beating, even from the 
top-notch colts, particularly as she will 
have all the best of the weights with 
her early speed. 


HE parting advice of an old 

Milesian follower of the turf to 
his son was: “Tim, me boy, never 
trust the mares.” Edith Cavell beat 
Black Maria twice and then was down 
to the course to her, while Rapture, 
beaten by both, came along and took 
the Alabama Stakes. They will meet 
again in a special race at Belmont Park 
on Labor Day. Ouija, what will win? 


HE Honorable George wheeled 

his airplane into the ring on Fri- 
day the 13th and bet it off at 8 to 5 
on Mayne. For twenty minutes after 
that race he broke all altitude records 
without one, but now it looks as if he 
will have to hook up three of those 
swans for a majestic get-away. It has 


been tried. He says he hopes Jimmy 
Rowe will find a fast enough track to 
run Termagant over before the end 
of the meeting. 


—Aupbax MInor 
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“TI HAD SUFFERED for years with stomach trouble. No 
matter what I ate or drank, nothing seemed to agree with me. 
I was advised to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today I feel like 
a different man.” Owen S. Younc, Germantown, Pa. 


In Your 


Neighborhood, too 


People tell of constipation banished — 
stomach and skin disorders corrected — 
new joy in achievement — 
through this simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-26, The Fleischmann Company, 7o1 
Washington Street, New York. 


































“T SUFFERED from terrible skin 
eruptions. I was giving up all hope 
when some one told me about eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for the com- 
plexion. I tried it. Soon I noticed an 
improvement. In less than two months 
there was nothing left of the skin 
trouble that had tortured me for six 
years.” 


W. L. Dunsar, New York City. 















“TIT WAS VERY RUN DOWN last 
fall. I was tired and pale. I agreed to 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast, three cakes : 
a day. After a few weeks.I no longer 
felt tired and my color was coming 
back. I no longer had to use rouge. 
I am now enjoying life.” 

Mrs. E. Murpnuy, New Haven, Conn. | 










































THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 



































New 
Travel Coats 


that epitomize 
good tailoring and 
good taste 


ss simple their cut, 
so well planned 
their proportion, and 
so correct their line, 
that they can go any- 
where by motor, rail, 
or ship with honor 
and distinction. 


One straight-lined, 
loosely comfortable 
tweed coat illustrated is 
the smartest model for 
Fall sports wear. It has 


a kit fox collar and 


may be had "$08.50 


tansand grays 


THE 
TAILORED 
WOMAN 


632 FIFTH AVENUE at soth ST. 


Opposite the Cathedral 
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POL 


“These Are All Fine Teams” 


HERE will be six of 

the best polo teams in 
the history of the game in 
action in the Open Tourna- 
ment to be held at Meadow 
Brook in September. Some 
of these, including the Ar- 
gentine four, will be seen at 
Rumson next week in the 
Herbert Memorial tournament. With- 
out any overt comparisons of mounts, 
the fact might as well be stated that 
the team from Buenos Aires has avail- 
able what amounts to an international 
string. It will take a little time to 
get them tuned up, but once in proper 
condition they will take a deal of beat- 
ing, if, indeed, they should be beaten 
at all. 

The Argentine invaders will go into 
action with C, N. Land at No. 1, Jack 
Nelson at No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey at 
No. 3, and Manuel Andrada, the big- 
gest of them all, at back. This is a 
34-goal combination, but mounted as 
it is might well be worth even more 
than that. 

It may be that Milburn’s team will 
not come through to the finals against 
the men from Buenos Aires, and it is 
possible of course that another four 
will stop Lacey’s team short of the 
finals. However, it seems probable 
that Milourn’s team and Lacey’s will 
get together before the season is over. 
Milburn’s combination rates 31 goals, 
with Captain Gerhardt at bow, 
J. Watson Webb at No. 2, Captain 
Peter Rodes at No. 3, and the great 
American captain at back. 

Another formidable team is that 
of Orange County, with Averell 
Harriman at No. 1, young Tommy 
Hitchcock at No. 2, Cheever Cowdin 
at No. 3, and L. E. Stoddard at 
anchor. While Harriman is handi- 
capped at only five goals he has turned 
in some of the best polo seen this season 
and is superbly mounted. There is 
naturally not much to be said about 
Hitchcock. It has been said that one 
doesn’t gild the lily. However, young 
Thomas is no lily, whether hitting the 
ball or riding off. Stoddard has played 
every position on a team from time to 
time and is by way of being something 
of a field general. It will be remem- 
bered that he was on the Big Four 
when it brought back the cup from 
Hurlingham. He was at that time a 





No. 1, but since has been 
specializing in the back posi- 
tion. Cowdin, not rated at 
seven goals, is a player who 
has been coming along fast 
in the last two years. I al- 
ways did like his play, but it 
is just possible that he wasn’t 
savage enough in the old 
As he plays today he hits more 


days. 
accurately than at any time in the past, 
and in addition rides off well. 


NOTHER interesting team is the 
Anglo - American combination 
rated at 28 goals, made up of Stephen 
(“Laddy”) Sanford at No. 1, Cap- 
tain C. I. T. Roark, No. 2, Bobby 
Strawbridge, who filled in at No. 3 in 
the last international after Stevenson 
was hurt, playing the same position, 
and Major Vivian Lockett playing at 
back. 

Roark carries the highest handicap of 
the four, and well he may, for he is a 
finished polo player and a splendid 
horseman. ‘That last cannot be said 
for all the high-goal men. Major 
Lockett is an internationalist of many 
years’ standing and is also something 
of a diplomatic agent so far as the 
galloping game is concerned. Lockett 
has one of the best backhands on the 
field. He has been pretty well battered 
up, but is still a great horseman. He 
is one of the soundest of backs. If 
Sanford mounts this team, as he prob- 
ably will, it should not suffer from 
lack of speed. It will be remembered 
that in the last international some of 
the best mounts used by the American 
team were from young Sanford’s col- 
lection. 


REDERICK H. PRINCE, JR., play- 
Fine No. 1, will lead the Prince- 
mere team. Harry East will back him 
up at No. 2. East is one of the small- 
est and cleverest men playing polo. 
Lord Wodehouse is at No. 3 on this 
team. It will be remembered that he 
is an old-timer so far as invading this 
country is concerned, but he was not 
on the last team that Hurlingham sent 
over. Colonel P. K. Wise will play 
back on this team. He is one of the 
players recommended by Lord Wode- 
house as among England’s best. Nat- 
urally the two should make an effec- 
tive combination behind Prince and 
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East. This four carries 28 goals and 
looks to be well worth the rating. 


HE other four that may make a 

lot of trouble has H. E. Talbott, 
Jr., at No. 1, Fred Roe at No. 2, 
Malcolm Stevenson at No. 3, and Rod- 
man Wanamaker, 2nd, at back. This 
team is rated at 26 goals. All but 
Stevenson played on the Meadow Brook 
team that was defeated by the Army 
in the Junior Championship by a single 
goal and coming along fast at the 
finish. Stevenson with his rating of 
9 goals adds a deal of strength to the 
combination, although there was little 
fault to find with the play of Roe and 
Talbott in the Westchester affair. 
Stevenson is one of the most inter- 
esting No. 3’s in the game. He has a 
knack of babying the ball until he 
passes an opponent and then feeding 
up to No. 2. Time and again I have 
seen him steal the ball from a mélée 
and get out into the open with it. 
Talbott is finely built for a hitter. He 
gets good distance and fine direction, 


riding off well. 


HESE are all fine teams. It hap- 

pens, unfortunately, that the Mid- 
wick combination cannot make the 
trip from the West Coast this year. 
This deprives us of the chance to see 
Eric Pedley in action. Because of an 
injury to Carleton F. Burke, the back 
and captain, the combination is broken 
up temporarily. Midwick has shown 
in the past a brand of polo very much 
its own so far as generalship is con- 
cerned. It was especially fine under 
the leadership of Hugh Drury, as a 
certain Cooperstown team has occa- 
sion to remember, even though that 
Cooperstown team won the match. 
The purple-bloused Midwick com- 
bination made trouble enough the last 
time it was in the East. It wound up 
its invasion with a triumph over the 
English four in the last match of the 
internationals. For that matter, it 
might well have beaten that Hurling- 
ham team in three matches instead of 
one. *  —RicHT WING 


Cousin Tom is the oldest son of his 
mother’s sister’s oldest boy that never 
came back from the Spanish War. His 
widow married the postmaster.—Penn- 
sylvania paper. 

After all, it is a small world. 

* 

For Rent:—Quiet room with single 
lady, cool in summer.—Massachusetts 
paper. 

But in winter! 
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21 EAST 52 =? STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


The new carefreedom—The Berkshire, 
on the sunny, northwest corner of 52nd 
Street at Madison, enjoys a favored loca- 
tion quite impossible to any individual! 
residence. —Your suite of generously- 
ceilinged rooms is as small—or as large 
—as you wish... . Your furnishings are 
your own—or those dictated by the 
tasteful restraint of B. Altman & Co.— 
Your every comfort is anticipated by 
unobtrusive servants who are engaged, 
directed, supervised (and worried about) 
by others. 


And everything—maid and valet 
service—electric light and refrigeration— 
meal service in rooms—is included in 
your rental... . Ready October 1st. 


Mr. Martin Sweeny, Managing Director. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


Representative on premises. 
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340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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RENCE PH SHINER 
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Only Twice 
Each Year 


is it possible to buy 
these fine shoes at the 
price of ordinary ones. 
This is one of the times 
—during our 


Semi-annual 


SALE 


Every model is a product of 
our own factory—styles you'll 
be glad to add to your ward- 
robe for Summer and Fall 
wear—all at very attractive 
Some are priced 





reductions. 
as low as 


°9.85 


per pair 


SHOPS 


350 Madison Avenue 
131 W. 42d Street 
1263 Broadway 


153 Broadway 
365 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 


Other stores in Cleveland (1), Chicago (2), 

Boston (1), Detroit (1), St. Paul (1), Min- 

neapolis (1), Kansas City (1) and Seattle (1) 
Agencies in other important cities 
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THE TENNIS COURTS 


Without a Wills—Riviera Re- 
flections—J ohnston’s Weakness 


ISS WILLS can’t 
play; Miss Wills is 
going to play; Miss Wills 
is sick; Miss Wills just tele- 
phoned that she is positively 
sure to play; Miss Wills has 
withdrawn from the Na- 
tionals; Miss Wills has been ordered 
not to play for sixteen years; Miss 
Wills is practicing out on Court No. 
2; she can, she cannot, she may, she 
may not—the clubhouse at Forest 
Hills buzzed with reports and rumors 
and alarms and excursions last week 
until one hardly knew what to believe 
and what to disbelieve. At 4:15 last 
Saturday afternoon I was informed, 
by a man connected with the tennis as- 
sociation and in a position to know, 
that Miss Wills and her mother had 
packed, left the East, and were already 
on their way to California. And at 
4:30 I was talking to Miss Wills her- 
self upon the porch at West Side. And 
there you are—or rather were! 

Tennis is a game, a sport, a pas- 
time. Or at least it is supposed to be. 
People play it for their own amuse- 
ment, entertainment, and delectation. 
Or at least they are supposed to. 
Granted these premises (which 
shouldn’t take much granting on 
your part), there isn’t the slightest 
reason why any player should be 
forced into competing in tournaments 
against his own will or judgment. 
Unquestionably, it would have been 
easier under all the circumstances for 
the national champion to have played 
this week at Forest Hills. If she is 
not at her best physically there is 
cause for congratulation in the fact 
that she had the courage to stay out 
from the singles, and that President 
Mersereau of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association had the firmness 
and resolution to insist upon her with- 
drawal. Assuredly the disappointment 
for Miss Wills was greater than for 
anybody else. 

At the same time my sympathy goes 
out also to her rivals: Miss Ryan, Mrs. 
Mallory, and Miss Browne. Last 
week I suggested that Miss Ryan’s 
tennis was dogged by misfortune, a 
fact she herself is much too sporting 
to admit. By the retirement of Miss 


Wills, the second ranking woman 
player is left in the harder half of 





an unbalanced draw. Or- 
dinarily speaking, she is the 
logical successor for Miss 


Wills’s title. But I wonder. 
Victim that she is of every 
bad break of the game, one 
has a feeling that the cham- 
pionship this year will not be won 
until it is won. She has Miss Browne 
to defeat in the semi-finals, and then 
an inspired Mrs. Mallory to face in 
the last round of all. The tropical 
weather which we have been endur- 
ing this last week won’t help her any 
in close three-set matches on the last 
days of the tournament. 

Suzanne Lenglen would rather 
play Elizabeth Ryan than any other 
woman in the world. I can see them 
now as I have seen them upon 
a dozen courts in Europe: the one 
the persistent, the indefatigable re- 
triever; the other gracefully scooping 
back chops and slices until her ad- 
versary slips into an error. Now here 
is one of the curious, the inexplica- 
ble things about tennis. Whereas 
Miss Wills with her blinding speed 
is the only player in the world who 
has ever bothered Suzanne, Elizabeth 
Ryan has and always will have the 
game to defeat Miss Wills. Chops 
and drop shots, teasing slices and soft 
stuff—there is the thing which will 
disturb and upset the stroking of the 
national champion. Even were Miss 
Wills at the top of her form and at 
the peak of her game, the girl who 
alone can bother the Lenglen would 
have gone down to the girl who holds 
no terrors for the great Suzanne. Of 
such is the warp and woof of tennis. 
Explain it as you like or can. 

With Miss Wills it is the head 
alone that makes mistakes; the heart 
and hand are sound indeed. How 
close she came to defeating Suzanne 
last winter at Cannes we shall never 
know; one fact is certain. Could she 
have shaken off that unfortunate 
habit of curbing her zeal just when 
its expression was most necessary, of 
hauling in sail when the harbor was 
in full sight, could she have main- 
tained a continuous and not a snas- 
modic pressure, there might well 
have been another ending to that most 
dramatic, that tensely exciting en- 
counter last February upon the Ri- 
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viera. Of all the matches I have 
ever seen, that one in its international, 
in its emotional aspect stands alone. 
Down upon the sun-swept court 
they were fighting: at one side the 
serious-faced figure in the plain white 
dress; upon the other the Lenglen, 
ever an actress like her country- 
women, tired, plucky, grimacing in 
an effort to summon a smile as she is 
beaten outright in a rally, her face 
drawn, haggard, pale, and weary. 
And finally the last serve is placed, 
the last stroke is fought out, the last 
ball falls into the net, and then to 
the roaring and yelling of that ex- 
hilarated and undisciplined mob the 
two meet at the net for their second 
and last handshake of the morning. 
The gallery swarms down over 
the court; battalions of photograph- 
ers, French, English, and American, 
surround the players: recoiling an in- 
stant before the outstretched arms of 
Charlie Aeschliman, the six-feet-one 
Swiss champion, as he clears a space 
for the two exhausted figures and 
Suzanne sinks down on a bench be- 
side the umpire’s chair. All at once 
flowers appear as if by magic; not 
merely flowers, but greenhouses of 
color, great baskets of roses, huge 
vases of orchids, enormous bunches of 
carnations as big as either of the con- 
testants. They tower above the form 
of the victor for whom they were all 
intended, they dwarf even the gaunt 
Commander Hillyard in his gray felt 
hat as he descends from the umpire’s 
chair to congratulate the winner. 
While she sat there like an em- 
press taking tributes, tributes that 
were for her a thousand words of 
praise and acclamation, while she sat 
there in the heavy sun of that Febru- 
ary noonday, in the center of all that 
color, while she remained surrounded 
by that ever growing wall of lords 
and ladies and newspaper owners and 
proprietors of Grand Palace hotels 
and war profiteers and millionaires 
from every race and every country in 
the world, all trying to shake her hand 
at the same time—a girl from Cali- 
fornia walked simply through the 
crowd and pushed her way to the 
dressing room alone. Upon her lips 
there was no smile, as there had been 
none throughout the match, even 
when she passed her opponent in their 
constant changing of courts. Upon 
her face there was no simper, as there 
had been none throughout the match 
even when she lost a most important 
point or dropped a most important 
game. As she came, so she went: 
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ce AFTER 
A Glorious Summer 


“ 


AFTER a glorious summer's vacation— 
what a rare privilege to return to town and 
take up your residence in New York’s most 
exclusive apartment hotel! 


Truly, 15 EAST 69TH STREET offers an 
address of social repute, where you may 
consistently enjoy the luxuries of smart 
s1etropolitan life— without irreparable 
damage to your household purse. 


Spacious, sun-brightened suites of 1 and 
2 rooms, or more, may be leased furnished 
or unfurnished, as desired. Bath with each 
chamber. Many large cedar closets. Maid 
service included in every lease. 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTION OF MR. JAMES H. BRENNAN 


Occupancy SEPTEMBER ist 
Leasing as of OCTOBER Ist 


@f Floor Plans and Details on Request }O 
Telephone— Bryant 6170 
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Ale Of 
FALL 


WINTER 


FURS 


“St pays to buy 





where you buy in safety’ 
A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet.35-36 Sts. NewYork 








quietly, simply, modestly. With no 
rush or hurry she corkscrewed her 
way through the curious faces to the 
dressing room. 

The court was still black with the 
adulating rabble surging around the 
pale-faced champion of champions 
sitting below the umpire’s chair. But 
for Miss Helen Wills the match was 
over. Perhaps she realized after all 
that it was only a game. 


EANWHILE tthe ___ Tilden- 

Johnston contest in the East 
vs. West matches last Saturday af- 
ternoon gave little evidence of how 
the champion’s game is progressing 
and whether he will be at his super- 
best next month in the matches for 
the Davis Cup and the tournament to 
defend his title. Tilden likes to play 
Johnston; he has played him prob- 
ably fifty times since the war, and 
beaten him almost every time. It is 
like playing his younger brother. He 
knows he can win whenever he 
pleases. And so he gives vent to his 
best game as one does thinking one 
can win, he pulls off his best shots, 
and has a great afternoon in his very 
best vein. Last week most of John- 
ston’s volleys were set-ups for the 
champion; they refused to fade away 
as they usually do. In fact it was 
Johnston’s game and its weakness at 
times which was the interesting part 
of the match. 

For it is a well known fact that 
the French would rather play against 
Tilden than Johnston. Both Lacoste 
and Borotra feel that they can beat 
the former; against the latter their 
confidence is lacking. Unquestion- 
ably Johnston’s game will be fifteen 


better in September, when it gets 
tuned up, than it is now. But there 
were moments in that match last 


week when one had a feeling that 
the great, the inspired conqueror of 
Brookes and Patterson and Parkes 
and Kingscote and Anderson and all 
the rest was at the beginning of the 
end. ‘There were times when all the 
fire and dash was gone from his game. 
Occasionally he leaned against a ball 
and soaked it as only he can hit; occa- 
sionally he leaped like a tiger upon a 
volley to paste it off to the sidelines; 
but these times were not many. 

It may have been the weather, the 
exhausting heat, the continuous pres- 
sure applied by his opponent. For the 
sake of the Davis Cup and one of 
the most lovable and beloved figures 
in American tennis let us hope that it 
was. —Joun R. Tunis 
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The Ultra-Modern Type 
of City Home 


APARTMENT 
HOTELS 





575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 


seep — ne — 
Werk, eval 


25 West 75rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 
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27 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
Suites now available 








UNFURNISHED SUITES 


2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with privaie bath 
for each chamber 


If quality is the law of life to 
you, we invite your considera- 
tion of these luxurious city 
homes. The spacious suites 
permit the greatest liberty in 
— of your own famil- 
iar furnishings. Each suite con- 
tains a serving pantry with au- 
tomatic refrigeration and cir- 
culating ice water. Maid service 
is included in the lease, and 
the attractive owner-managed 
restaurants Cater generously to 
the most exacting. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 














Booklets on Request 
Call or Write 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


The Excellence of the 
New Miss Lillian Gish 
—and a Diverting Com- 


HE main event 

of the week is 
the advent of Lil- 
lian Gish in “The 
Scarlet Letter” at 
the Central The- 
atre. Directed by 
Victor Seastrom, she brings an ad- 
mirable maturity and understanding 
to the part that could hardly be im- 
proved upon. Gone are the familiar 
simperings, and little dancings about, 
and in their place is a rare restraint. 
Hawthorne could have no objection 
to her Hester Prynne. 

The story has been subjected to 
slight tinkering and reversal, but not 
beyond recognition. ‘The entire psy- 
chological background has been nearly 
ignored. ‘To adopt it in its entirety 
would involve genius, photographical- 
ly and directorially, that would prob- 
ably not reap a befitting financial re- 
ward for the effort. And that may be 
an adequate reason. 

This is not to be interpreted as the 
usual frown. Such as it is, the story 
is well done. It has beauty and dig- 
nity that lift it above the average and, 
although containing no especial mo- 
ments of thrill, it is worthy of your 
attention. 

Lars Hanson performs well as the 
Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, and Karl 
Dane is amusing as an injected char- 
acter. Joyce Coad is a not too en- 
ticing little Pearl, but as the child 
plays a slight part in the picture not 
much harm is done. 





HE Film Guild has settled sat- 

isfactorily upon “So This Is 
Paris” for an indefinite run at the 
Cameo. It is a comedy of straying 
couples in Paris done by Lubitsch in 
his lightest and most agreeable man- 
ner. The story is too slight to con- 
vey to you. Enough to say that Monte 
Blue is, as always, the flirting hus- 
band, and the center of his usual dif- 
ficulties. An individual cheer must 
be aroused for André Beranger, who 
fits perfectly into his part. If you 
would attend a movie that presumes 
you have a certain amount of subtlety 
mixed in your sense of humor, and 
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BROMIDROSIS 





Appendicitis, neuritis—aristocrats of ailments! 
But there’s Bromidrosis—a common ailment 
—a universal nuisance, which medical author- 
ities say everyone can take steps to correct. 


Lo a 


Bromidrosis (the disagreeable 
odor of perspiration) and Hy- 
peridrosis (excessive moisture) 
result from a peculiar condition 
to which everyone is subject. 

The perspiration glands are 
under very sensitive nervous con- 
trol and are easily stimulated by 
nervousness, heat, excitement. 
The underarm is specially liable 
to this over-activity. 

Medical authorities agree that 
the principal function of per- 
spiration is to regulate the body 
temperature. The old idea that 
it carried off waste from the body 
is no longer accepted. 

They recognize Bromidrosis and 
Hyperidrosis as definite irregu- 
larities which call for mela 
measures. The 
method they ad- 
viseiscontrolling 
the amount of 
perspiration in 
the areas affected. 

The Journal of 
the American 
Medical Associa- 
tion says, ‘‘No 
harm comes from 


? 
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stopping the perspiration under 
the arms.”’ 

Local application is the mod- 
ern treatment for these disorders. 
And the corrective advised by 
many physicians and used in 
many hospitals is Odorono. 

Odorono is a physician's pre- 
scription. It is an antiseptic, 
astringent liquid which, used 
only two or three times a week, 
gives complete relief from all 
annoying odor and moisture. 

Don't make the great mistake 
of thinking soap and water can 
combat perspiration odor and 
moisture! These ailments call for 
a real corrective—Odorono! 

Start the twice-a-week Odo- 
rono habit and be free from any 
trace of offending 
odor. Protect 
your clothing 
from those ugly 
half-moons of 
stain. You'll 
need no other 
protection! Get 
a bottle today 
at any toilet 
hg counter. 
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THE ODORONO COMPANY, 148 BLAIR AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Canadian Address, 468 King Street, West, Toronto, Canada 
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Lesquendieu 


(PRONOUNCED LES-CON-DUR) 


clador 


oie delightful liquid 
Nail polish is making 
easy 

The paths of frail 

New York maidens who ar: 

Now winding their dainty 
way 

Back to Nature these so, 

So sunshiny days. 


Ten miles from the nearest 
Manicure has no terrors now. 


Deftly they wield the 
Magic-dipped brush and lo! 
Their nails are pink and 
Shiny for a week of Sundays. 


From hamlet, lake and salty 
Shore their pzons rise: 
“‘Never, never such a polish 
As this— 

Oars split but not Eclador; 
Tennis rackets crack, 

Birch trees peel, 

But not this incomparable 
French liquid nail polish.” 


Praisefully they chant: 

“Truly, a dainty hand is 

Mightier than a wicked 
stroke— 

Eclador forever!” 


J. Lesquendieu, Inc. 


Howard L. Ross, President 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 








that is light and gay, “So This Is 
Paris” will suffice. 


OR a time “The Amateur Gen- 

tleman” from Jeffery Farnol’s 
novel, at the Strand, gives promise, but 
toward the end, as a result of an en- 
deavor to unravel the knot that it has 
tied itself into, it becomes just anoth- 
er movie. Which is a shame, as it is 
done with carefulness and sufficient 
taste. Richard Barthelmess is the son 
of a prize fighter who goes to early 
Victorian London to become a gen- 
tleman. Amply supplied with looks, 
manner, and money, he is successful 
in his aim. There are a very vil- 
lainous villain, a handsome lady, and 
her disgraceful brother to place ex- 
citement and complications in his ca- 
reer. After one thing and another, 
and a mild steeplechase, he returns 
home with a philosophy about clothes 
and, also, the girl he loves. Go very 
slightly out of your way to attend. 


SHY newcomer by the name of 
Ken Maynard is at the Colony 
in “Sefior Daredevil.” For originali- 
ty’s sake he has a marvel horse, Tar- 
zan. The tale is a western piece 
about gold mines, and double deal- 
ing, and the triumph of virtue and 
pluck. There are (this is the truth) 
no rustlers and dance-hall scenes. 
These western epics maintain a 
standard that seldom actively bores, 
and that certainly never entertains. 
They seem to have peculiar flavor to 
their mush. Why doesn’t somebody 
light on the Wolfville stories, and ex- 
tract real amusement from the West 
without a pattern? 


T THE Rivoli George Beban 

offers “The Loves of Ricardo.” 
Look out for it. It is aimed at your 
tear ducts and whatever streak of 
whimsy you may have in your soul. 
Need I say more? It concerns itself 
with one of those lovable Italian ap- 
plemongers and his ward, and many 
a side issue of no importance. 


—O. C. 


PAEANS OF SELF-PRAISE 
I cannot entertain with songs, 
Nor play a harp, nor strum a lute, 
But kindly tell the anxious throngs 
I never wore a checkered suit. 


At teas I’m stupid, boring, and 

I’m awkward when it’s time to go. 

I cannot kiss a lady’s hand. 

Thank God! I don’t say, “Cheerio.” 
—K. P. B. 
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Go to the Movies 


They don’t go to movies— 
they go to 4 movie. 


That film around the 
corner at your neighbor- 
hood theatre now—What 
did you hear about it two 
months ago? 


More than half a million 
people find in Photoplay an 
honest guide—a keen critic 
advising them which pic- 
ture to take and which to 
leave alone. Each month 
itbringsthem intelligent re- 
views of current picturesand 

tabloid critiques of all 
films released forsix 
months past. 


PHOTOPLAY 


JAMES R. Quirk, Editor 


September issue 
TODAY 
At All Newsstands 


New Yorkers don’t— 
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A Paramount Picture 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE SUNDAY 
SHINY SHEET 


NTIL the editor of one of the 

largest newspapers in New 

York offered me an adequate 
(if not princely) salary to write cap- 
tions under the pictures in his Sunday 
roto section, I had never supposed that 
anybody on earth devoted his whole 
time to writing captions under pic- 
tures. I thought of a caption as an 
automatic phenomenon, which got 
itself printed just as the labels on 
medicine bottles grow out of the 
Cosmos. 

But now that I have become a 
caption writer, I look upon it as a 
serious profession, no less dignified 
than that of plumber, or steam fitter, 
or boiler riveter, or garment worker. 

After a long period of time as a 
caption writer, grown gray in the serv- 
ice of the public, I recommend the 
profession to the young as training for 
the Diplomatic career. ‘The number 
of people whose pet obsessions can be 
trampled upon and insulted by a hasty 
word inserted in a caption in a legiti- 
mate spirit of professional levity, is 
legion. They even live as far away 
at Guam. 

Sometimes these people write the 
Editor (who sends the letter on to 
me) from places which are unknown 
to the Gazetteer or the Atlas. But 
always the letters are written on a 
typewriter (or with a pen) soaked in 
venom. 

“Ts it possible that the editor of the 
Daily Bee of so large a city as New 
York, doesn’t know that Main Street, 
Poobah, India, runs north and south, 
and not east and west, as you printed 
in the Bee of January 10, ult.?” one 
writer asks. 

Since the evidence seems to be against 
the paper, the writer is canceling his 
subscription, which has been kept up 
in the family since Uncle William 
died, January 3, 1884. And Uncle 
William was a Republican (so is the 
Bee). 


too years ago we nearly precipi- 


tated an uprising of the native 
peoples in India by a slip of the type- 
writer keys, perfectly excusable in a 
writer who has never been nearer 
Bombay than the docks from which 
the boats for India sail. A picture of 
a female wrapped in cheesecloth 
(after the manner of Indian maid- 
ens) and holding a tennis racket, 
arrived from Calcutta, with a caption 
written on its back: “The Indian Len- 


glen. Miss X, a Parsee girl, 19, win- 
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Inquire for.. 


full information—finest service Round the World 
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Gorgnmsvivanel’ towering peaks, cladin elisteningice. Hereare*TheSnows’’ from The Mall, 
Darjeeling, India + +++ and each land contributes itsown strange beauties andadventures 





glorious adventure. You may 
make the complete circuit aboard one 
of the palatial liners of the DoLtaR 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Or you may stopover wherever you 
choose for two weeks, four weeks, or 
longer, continuing 


R®eior THE WORLD— 110 days of 


$1250 


and up—including 
meals, accommoda- 


ticns and transpor- 
tation—22 ports, 
14 countries 


speak in highest praise of the Dollar 
Steamship Line to friends in Europe.” 
Similar letters of appreciation have 
come from hundreds of people who 
have used this service, among whom 
are Ezra H. Fitch, of Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City, F. P. Harned, 
Manager, Transpor- 








on another ship ex- 
actly like the one on 
which you started, 


Thus you can have 
aunique opportunity 
to visit Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Philip- 
pines,Malaya,Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, France, 
Italy, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal, California. 
See the beauties of these lands. Shop 
in strange bazars where rich treasures 
are to be discovered and bargained for. 
The people, the architecture, the gor- 
geous reminders of an ancient civiliz- 
ation, the mysticism. 

Go Round the World. It is the trip 
of all trips. And go in rare comfort 
aboard a palatial President Liner. They 
are broad of beam, steady and com- 
fortable. Luxuri- 
Ous in appoint- 
ments. AlJl com- 
modious outside 
rooms. 

Baroness Vir- 
= von Strom- 

ach Horn wrote 
us after a trip, “I 
have just made 
the Round the 
World trip from 
NewYork to Na- 








Tiny Japanese Nurses ples, my home, 

on the Dollar 
liner, ‘President Harrison.’ The ship 
is fine in every way. I shall certainly 





Luxurious Public Rooms 


tation Department, 
Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Roy Carruthers, 
Managing - Director, 
Book-CadillacHotel, 
Detroit, Rear-Admi- 
ral E. B. Rogers, U.S. 
Navy, Peter B. Kyne, 
— W. Hicks, Jr., 

anaging - Director, 
Paramount Pictures, 
Sydney, Australia. 
And the entire trip, including a ser- 
vice that wins praise of such seasoned 
travelers, costs about what you spend 
at home. Foras little as $11.37 per day 
you can go Round the World. Fares 
range from $1250 to $3500 per capita. 

One of these President Liners sails 
every Saturday from San Francisco 
(every two weeks from Boston, New 
York). Likewise asailingevery 12 days 
from Seattle over 
the Admiral Ori- 





ental Line). 


Plan now your 
trip. Ask forcom- 
plete details. Let 
us give you infor- 
mation on shore 
trips, accommo- 
dations in the in- 
terior Cities, train 
schedules, fares. 
Go to any ticket 





or tourist agent, SummerPatace, nearPeking 


any office listed 
below orwriteto us direct for literature 
and complete information. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 FifthAvenue, NewYork City + 177StateSt.,Boston,Mass. * 112WestAdamsSt., Chicago, Ill. 


101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia,Pa. + 514 West SixthStreet, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie,G.P.A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 
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‘| Do not make the mistake 
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that many did last year 


—make sure of your accommodations at 
The SHELTON by moving in right away 


NLY 300 of the 6,000,000 
people in New York can be 
accepted as residential guests in 
this most unusual club hotel. 
When the comparatively few 
rooms and suites set aside for 
residential guests are taken no 
others will be rented as those 


_ remaining are reserved for visit- 


ors from other cities. 

There are fewer rooms avail- 
able this year than last due to the 
fact that so many retained their 
quarters throughout the summer 
months. Therefore, we suggest 
that it is not too early to com- 
aig your plans for winter.....in 

fact, thisis the right time to be 
certain of exactly the accommo- 
dations you want. 


To live at The SHELTON 
is to enjoy the best there is 
in New York life 


Yet living here, with allits comfort and 
luxury—its complete hotel service—costs 
no more for beautifully furnished rooms 
and suites than for similar sized unfur- 
nished accommodations elsewhere in this 
desirable neighborhood. 

Residential guest privileges not to be 
found in any other hotel in the city con 
sist of the use of a modern gymnasium, 
a championship size swimming pool, 
squash courts, bowling alleys, a fully 
stocked library, game rooms, lounges, 


| aroof garden and solarium. In addition, 


The SHELTON Shop, a miniature de- 


] partment store, has been installed for 
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the accommodation of our guests. 


Write = illustrated wie sac 
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q ner of many tournaments in India,” 


etc. With a heart as innocent as on 
' the day I was born, I copied that fatal 
word “Parsee,” and the picture, with 
the regular pages of pictures of our 
“Shiny Sheet,” was given to a waiting 
world. And then the letters arrived; 
_imprecations and insults were show- 
_ered upon us, the staff of the Bee, we 
were told that British gold had bribed 
us, that we were in league with 
tel to put our foot upon the 
j neck of the downtrodden, and all be- 
cause we had called the lady in the 
BM cheesecloth wrappings a “Parsee,” 
when any one could have seen by the 
| hang of the cheesecloth, that she was 
wa Parlee, and not from one of the 
very best Parlee families at that. 


NIMALS are a pitfall for the un- 
wary caption writer. The experts 
in the shades of difference in large 
fishes, and in the odd and peculiar 
names of big game, are beyond count. 
And all the experts rush to the letter 
box the first thing Monday morning, 
if I make the least suspicion of a mis- 
take. 

The Kaiser and the Prince of 
Wales are ticklish subjects for the 
caption writer. Whenever the Bee 
| prints the latest picture of the Lord 
| of Doorn, an army of indignant Eng- 
| lish people write us scornful letters 
about the shortness of our editorial 
‘memory of the Late War. One good 
lady in the Antipodes sent us a bundle 
of all the pictures of the Kaiser which 
the Bee has printed in six years, as 
proof of our flagrant pro-Germanism. 
But the Prince of Wales can be guar- 
anteed to annoy the Germans and the 
Irish. Printing the Prince’s picture, 
the letters tell us, is proof beyond ques- 





tion that we are but an English daily, 
1 subsidized and controlled in London, 
and as such un-American, and not fit 
for the young to read, 








TO 


UT the beauty contests break the 

heart of the caption writer and 
make him sigh for the stillness of the 
grave. Do they have beauty contests 
among the angels in a caption writer’s 
heaven? Mr. Mencken has missed his 
chance for immortality by not wrest- 
ing from his obscurity the first man 
who staged a beauty contest, and hav- 
ing him photographed with President 
Hi Roosevelt and an officer of the Anti- 
| Saloon League “on a recent visit to 
|| Washington” in the garden of the 
|| White ‘Howe, with Mr. Coolidge 
blinking in the sun. Since I have 
m=J never touched foot upon the Board- 
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Play the 


SILVER 
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pala KING golf balls take 
one big hazard from the noble 
game of gowf! You are certain 
that, no matter what else may be 
wrong with your game, your golf 


ball is perfect. It’s good psychol- 
ogy to use a Silver King. .... 


Most golfers find they get 15 to 25 
yards farther and putt better with 
this best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


-no raise in the price 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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walk at Atlantic City, I may say with- 
out guile that in four years I have 
never seen the winner of a beauty 
contest who could lure me away from 
my typewriter in working hours, or 
after. And yet every Shiny Sheet in 
the country prints the winners of 
beauty contests, because, in its hellish 
way, it thinks that sex appeal can be 
enlisted to boost the circulation. 


S the poor worm who grinds out 
captions for pictures to be read to 

the accompaniment of millions and 
millions of eggs, toast and coffee, I 
often wonder how the “perennials,” 
whose pictures we print again and again, 
feel about it. A news photographer’s 
camera is never very flattering, as a 
studio camera knows how to be; and 
yet ladies who go to Palm Beach and 
the Riviera smirk and grimace through 
our pages winter after winter and sum- 
mer after summer. From our official 
point of view, the public which I write 
to (and at) has the intelligence of an 
average (and not vicious) child of 
twelve. And so has its old man. We 
give them pretty pictures of an unim- 
portant sculptor or painter “at work 
upon his bust of X,” to make them 
think they, our Dear Readers, are in- 
terested in Art and Culture. But the 
beauty contest ladies outnumber all the 
rest. —Roro 


IF YOU'RE A NEW YORKER 


Do you know the name of the In- 
dian chief who sold Manhattan for 
$24F 

Do you know who played right field 
for New York before the purchase of 
Babe Ruth from Boston? 

Do you know whom _ Desbrosses 
Street is named for and how it is 
pronounced? 

Do you know where in New York 
most of the Lithuanians live? 

Do you know the title of the first 
law sponsored by Al Smith as an 
Assemblyman? 

Do you know how many varieties 
of fish are at the Aquarium? 

Do you knew the seating capacity 
of the Punch and Judy Theatre? 

Do you know where the following 
celebrities lunch: Mayor Walker, 
David Belasco, Don Marquis, Com- 
missioner McLaughlin, Julius Tan- 
nen? 

Do you know your way around 
Brooklyn? 

No? Well, ’'m a New Yorker 
and I don’t know, either. 
—StTIRLING WILSON 





‘Pink 
Brush? 


Danger / 
































Act instantly on nature’s first warning 
. -- avoid coming trouble this new way! 


TREAKS of pink in your tooth paste 
S foam after brushing! It startles. 
What does it mean? 

Most people think bleeding gums 
are due to slight laceration by bristles 
of the tooth brush. Wrong! Too late 
they learn that it is the work of Cal- 
culus, pyorrhea’s wedge. Too long 
they disregard Nature’s first warning. 


What is this Insidious Foe? 


Calculus is a “liquid cement” in your 
saliva flow. It first glues to your teeth, 
then hardens like concrete. And like 
concrete it is rough-surfaced — mil- 
lions of sharp-edged, thorny particles 
welded together. Only the unceasing 
flow of saliva over the teeth spares you 
from the feel of this roughness. 

But Calculus’s deadliest work be- 
gins at your gum line. Bit by bit this 
hardening cement forces back the 
gums—like a wedge. It holds the gate 
open for pyorrhea and the poisons 
of ill health to enter. 

When your tooth brush comes in 
contact with the edges of the gum the 
pressure causes the thorny-edged Cal- 
culus to grind against the tender in- 
side. Then—“pink brush!” And worse 
... unless the condition is quickly 
remedied. 


For the first time Dental Science 
has the Answer! 


Dental Science has long known that 
the successful way to combat Calculus 
is with an agent known as “Tri-Cal- 
cium Phosphate.” It can positively re- 
move Calculus in its semi-hardened 









“CHASES CALCULUS” 








and near-hardened state. Present-day 
dentifrices can’t—they glide over it, no 
matter how vigorous the brushing, 
like ice over ice. 

But only now has dental science suc- 
ceeded in combining this remarkable 
health agent —‘“Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate” in a tooth paste. And with 
eleven other healing and antiseptic in- 
gredients to soothe and Me the 

ums while “Tri-Calcium Phosphate” 
eeps Calculus off the teeth! 

This new and marvelous prepara- 
tion is known as Orphos Tooth Paste. 
You have never had anything like it 
before. Dentists everywhere endorse 
and send for it. It has already become 
a standby with many. 


Note the Results! 


Quick disappearance of “pink brush.” 
Return of gums to their healthy coral 
tint. Dull, stained teeth made flash- 
ing white. For it is Calculus that hides 
teeth beauty—when it disappears, 
teeth loveliness reappears! 

Orphos contains no harsh grit or 
acids. It cannot scratch the softest 
enamel. 

Chase Calculus at once! End the 
ominous tale of the “Pink Brush.” Get 
a tube of Orphos today—don’t wait. 
Use it tonight. Run your tongue over 
your teeth after using it. Feel the dif- 
ference! Note a new cooling sensation 
in your gums. 

Or mail now the coupon below for 
FREE 20-time “Convince-you” Tube. 


ORPHOS CO., Inc., 22 West 32nd St., New York 





20-Time Tube 
Mail this Coupon Now! 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St., 
New York City, Dept. 1 
Please send me, Free, 20-+ime tube of Orphos Tooth Paste 
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Sic Semper 
Flat-Feetibus! 


The shoes the Roman soldier wore 
Had little toe holes to the fore, 
And so at corns he never swore 

E'en on the longest marches; 
But tramping on in sun and rain, 
He must have suffered awful pain 
From the inevitable strain 


That fell upon his arches. 





Roman Soldier's Sandal 


The Roman soldier, like many people 
of today, figured that by giving himself 
lenty of toe-room he was acquiring the 
Lose word in shoe-comfort. But comfort 
in a shoe only begins with the avoidance 
of pinching and cramping. It is of equal 
or greater importance to make sure that 
the shoe properly supports the bones of 
the feet so that the strain of standing 
and walking is carried properly by the 


arches. 


The poor unscientific Roman, alas! was 
unzcquainted with even the prolegomena 
cf orthopedic therapeutics—but you get 
all that and a whole lot more in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe of today. And the best 

art of it is that the Arch Preserver 
Soved’t look a bit scientific on the out- 
side, but just naturally splendocious. 


BEAUTIFULER THAN EVER 
THE CITA 








A woman's golf oxford in tan calf. 
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ARCH PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 








THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Was the War of Revolu- 
tion in Vain?—Philadel- 
phia Ponders the Mod- 


erns 


E WERE 
fortunate in 
hitting the Daniel 
Galleries just as 
the committee was 
picking out a car- 
load of modern 
art to adorn some building in Phila- 
delphia for the Sesquicentennial, an 
affair, we understand, which will open 
last June. The Exposition now seems 
to be worth attending. ‘There is a 
quantity of fine modern art, in fact 
some of the best in America, housed in 
Philadelphia, but it is locked in private 
collections. This exhibit will give 
some of the inhabitants their first view 
of it, and we should like to be on hand 
when it is first exposed. The selling 
of hot dogs and popcorn on Sunday, 
which so disturbed our sister city last 
month, will be nothing compared to 
the unveiling of a Bouche or Kuniyoshi. 
But if you don’t get to Philadel- 
phia, hurry around to the Daniel Gal- 
leries and you may see the show before 
it departs. Even if you do not, you 
will see the brothers and sisters of the 
pieces. And this is a case where the 
less timid are kept at home. Of those 
we will speak, for they are sure to be 
with us. A new Dickinson is one, a 
marvel of organization which doubt- 
less took months to execute. Then 
there is a new Karl Knaths. He 
is the boy who turns the white side of 
the canvas to the wall and paints the 
rooster in eternal triangles. We are 
beginning to believe that Knaths has 
something and is not merely a stuntist. 
No Daniel show would be allowed 
to open without a Kuniyoshi. We 
doubt if there has been any one as bit- 
ter as this painter since Degas. Where- 
as the master brought plain psychology 
into painting, the American-Japanese 
has added vegetable neuroses and mac- 
rocephalia. —Iwo cool landscapes, one 
of the earlier Sheeler and one of Niles 
Spencer, are nice points in the show. 
Dealers are returning from Eu- 
rope and next week should see some of 
the vanguard rush into action. We 
look for a great year in art and a break- 
ing down of the old American reserve. 


And you? —M. P. 
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Silent Servant 
Is Ready 
To Radiate 
Satisfaction 
For You 
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Ray Fuel Oil Burrers are 
heating the homes of Amer- 
ica’s business, professional and 
social leaders—because the 
Ray gives:— 



















Complete Comfort 
Safety 
Cleanliness 
Economy 


Automatic Even 
Temperature 








12 years on the market. Over 
25,000 satisfied customers. 


Approved and recommended 
by the foremost architects, 
engineers, heating contractors 
and the Underwriters’ Labo- 


ratories. 


Let it serve and save for you. 








Engineers and Distributors 
PREFERRED UTILITIES COMPANY 


33 West 60th Street 
New York City 
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71 West 45th St., 





THERE ARE SOME 
MIGHTY FINE 


NEW TITLES 


IN THE 
MODERN LIBRARY 


Cu erman  Melville’s 
“Moby Dick,” for instance, 
complete and unabridged, 
with a new introduction by 
Raymond Weaver. 


(Volume Number 119) 


@ Ana Remy de Gour- 
mont’s_ scintillating “A 


Night in the Luxembourg.” 
(Volume Number 120) 


Wand Oscar Wilde’s “De 
Profundis” with a startling 
new introduction by Frank 
Harris. 


(Volume Number 117) 


(And Max Beerbohm’s 
“Zuleika Dobson” (and 
was there ever a more 
rollicking satire?) with an 
introduction by Francis 
Hackett, back in the Mod- 
ern Library after a lapse 
of three years. 


(Volume Number 116) 





The Modern Library 
now consists of 120 volumes 
—the very cream of present- 
day literature and thought. 
The embargo on spurious 
junk has been 100 percent 
effective. The publishers 
are proud of every book on 
the list. 


Clear, new  type—full 
limp binding — authorita- 
tive introductions — com- 
plete, unabridged editions 
—sturdy books that are 
meant to be read. 


95 Cents a Copy 
wherever books are sold. 

The publishers will be 
delighted to send you a 


free, illustrated catalogue 
on request. 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


INCORPORATED 


wz. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Franz Liszt Gets Psyched 


LTHOUGH 

the literary 
doctors haven’t 
“looked” at music, 
the psychotic school 
of biography has 
turned in its first 
report on com- 
posers. The biographer is Guy dr 
Pourtalés, the report is “L’Homme 
d’Amour,” and the composer is Franz 
Liszt, whose name serves as title for 
the English version of Eleanor Stim- 
son Brooks, recently issued by Holt. 
As this probably is the first essay of 
its breed to enter general circulation in 
this country, it may be worth a few 
moments to commend the readability 
of the work and to demur at the dis- 
tortion of Liszt’s place in music. We 
have no objection to a biographer at- 
tempting to unify a man’s emotional 
life and his artistic accomplishment, 
but when a sentimental view of the 
man is transferred to his compositions, 
the result is likely to be an inaccu- 
rate appraisal of his achievement. M. 
de Pourtalés’ worship of  Liszt’s 
“love” becomes a worship of such 
feeble stuff as “Hungaria.” 

Liszt still is a mysterious, contra- 
dictory figure in musical chronology. 
He could do almost anything that in- 
volved the making of music, and yet 
the residuum is tiny in proportion to 
his output. His taste for the music of 
other men was unerring, and his life as 
a performer and conductor ranged 
from the championship of the dying 
Beethoven to the recognition of Mous- 
sorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakow. He 
was the early propagandist for Cho- 
pin, Schumann, and Wagner, and he 
seems to have neglected only one great 
man of his time—Brahms. And his 
indifference to Brahms (concerning 
which you will find nothing in the 
pages of de Pourtalés) may be ascribed, 
at least partly, to the movement which 
tried to set up Brahms as the perfect 
anti-Wagnerite. But today only the 
technical pieces of Liszt, his obvious 
and effective orchestral bits, and his 
transcriptions for dizzy fingers survive. 
There was a Liszt who had little to 
do with “love,” no matter how far 
this elastic word is stretched. That 
was the virtuoso who led the creative 
artist into a fatal facility. 

Unless M. Touchstone objects, we 
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Movies 
of your fun 


Baseball at the Stadium 
or Polo Grounds, Dick’s 
death-defying dive, 
Mary’ sgolf, thechildren’s 
Ciné-Kodok ©2Pers— but you know 
works at eve the summer time episodes 
height. you'll keep in motion 
pictures, now that the magic of 
personal movies is yours. 

And it’s all so easy with the 
Ciné-Kodak. But see a Ciné- 
Kodak movie show on 
the screen at the Kodak 
Corner and while you’re 
enjoying the picture we'll 
tell you more about the 
outfit. Price complete, 
camera, projector and {ir Kode 
screen, $140. waist height 


or eye level. 








Leaflet “L” casts interesting 
highlights on Eastman movies. 
Let us give you a copy. 





To show the movie, just turn on the switcn 


None but Safety film is made in sizes 
to fit the Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corner 
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N 
yr PEOPLE WHO 


DICRMINATE 


—they will enjoy the at- 
mosphere of 1125 Park 
Avenue. 


—they will appreciate 
the marked refinements 
...the well-proportioned 
rooms...the generous 
closet space...real fresh 


air and daylight. 


—they will find best of 
all a minute perfection 
of detail that only veter- 
an owners and builders 
could produce...owners 
who, like themselves,are 
New Yorkers who dis- 
criminate. 


6,8 &©9 ROOMS 


JULIUS TISHMAN 
& SONS, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue 


+[AT 90th STREET ]+ 


115) PARK AV 








suggest “Franz Liszt” as entertaining 
summer reading. It’s almost a work 
of fiction. And if it were, it would be 
a much more valuable book. 


POPULAR MUSIC 


Synthetic Spanish—T he 
Eyes Have It 


EENTER the 
one-step, this 
time by way of 
Spain. Most of 
our song writers 
seem to be sitting 
up nights, doping 
out imitations of 
“Valencia.” So far, we’ve received 
only one that isn’t a Spain in the neck: 
“Barcelona,” a 6/8 affair by one 
Tolchard Evans, obviously an An- 
dalusian composer, with a disrespect- 
ful lyric by the eminent Castilian, 
Gus Kahn. “Barcelona,” by the way, 
is an excellent “gang” song, a “gang” 
song being one for which you may 
construct your own extra stanzas. An- 
other gang ditty is “Out in the New- 
Mown Hay” (Tracy, Ehrlich, and 
Dougherty), which is unique in that 
the comic punch lines comes off. 


OR your summer piano, we sug- 

gest a selection from these invest- 
ments, in addition to the two high- 
grade issues already mentioned: 

Wuere’pd You’ Ger  THOosE 
Eyes? Another hit by Walter Don- 
aldson, among whose songs four out 
of five get popular. 

Tuat’s Wuy I Love You. More 
Donaldson, this time with the aid of 
Paul Ash. Not so distinguished as 
“Where’d You Get Those Eyes?” but 
probably more interesting on the porch. 

Hetto, Arona! Hawaii again 
becomes part of the United States 
with the help of L. Wolfe Gilbert and 
Abel Baer. Uke strokers please note. 

H1-DippLe-DippLe. A _ curious 
Kansas City outbreak for close har- 
mony specialists. The Messrs. Coon 
and Keidel are to blame. 

I Wonper Wuat’s BECOME OF 
Jor. Not what became of Sally, be- 
cause this is in fox-trot tempo and in 
the talented Maceo Pinkard’s typical 
manner. The words of Roy Turk 
are, as expected, grateful in the larynx. 

Wnuy D’ya Rott Tuose Eyes? 
Have we ever mentioned Philip Cha- 
rig in this department? This item, 
from “Americana,” brings his tune- 
fulness into full view. Morrie Rys- 
kind’s lyric, of course, is a fine job. 


—R. A. S. 
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65 West 54th St 


N.E. CORNER OF SIXTH AVENUE 
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Distin guished 
Apartment 
Hotel 


UXURY used to be 
dcfined in terms of 
over-stuffed furniture — 
marble knick-knacks and 
heavy draperies. Nowadays, 
itisexpressed byrefinement 
of taste. The WARWICK’S 
imposing architecture and 
its attractively planned 
suites offer a degree of 
modern luxury quite unique 
among Apartment Hotels. 


Ready OCTOBER Ist 


LEASING NOW —Plans on request 
Ownership Management 
Personal direction of Mr. A. F, Miller 
BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., INc. 
20 East 48th Street 
Vanderbilt 0031 
Representative on Premises 
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THE LAST NEW YORKER 


Rs. ALMIRA VERGILIUS VAN 
SCHLECTESCHWEIN ascends 
the steps of her comfortable 

home on Spuyten Duyvil Parkway in 
a mood that borders closely on ex- 
treme exasperation. Even an outsider 
can see that Mrs. Van Schlecteschwein 
has had a hard day. As a matter of 
fact she is just returning from her 
monthly trip to the city, and long 
residence in the cloistered silences of 
New York has totally unfitted her to 
cope with crowds and confusion. As 
she herself would put it, she “feels 
just all wrung out”; and she often 
tells her friends after a particularly 
hectic session in town: 

“T’m sure I don’t know what we are 
all coming to. Sometimes just being 
so near a big city positively scares me. 
You never can tell when some of 
those horrid Manhattan realtors will 
discover New York and start building 
walk-up apartments. Then I suppose 
we should have a subway next— Oh, 
it’s just too terrible to think about. 
We’ve just got to stick together and 


fight ’em.” 


N the particular case under discus- 

sion Mrs. Van Schlecteschwein’s 
natural exasperation is augmented by 
the fact that her arms are full of 
bundles, and that every time she tries 
to open her pocketbook and extract the 
key with the same hand that is holding 
it, her charges show a recalcitrant ten- 
dency to scatter themselves over an 
entire geranium patch and approxi- 
mately thirty square feet of well-kept 
lawn. 

But at last she staggers into the dark 
warmth of her own front hall, di- 
sheveled, hat awry, her white hair, 
which only this afternoon she had 
spent two hours having marcelled ex- 
actly to her fastidious taste, stringing 
limply about her face, altogether a 
thoroughly pitiable figure, but safe and 
home at last, as looking forlornly about 
her she gives vent to all her pent 
emotion in one plaintive cry: 

“Anna.” 

The word comes from her nervous- 
ly tensed lips in a long petulant wail, 
entirely inconsistent with her cus- 
tomary sang-froid. She is about to 
call again when she remembers it is 
Anna’s afternoon off, and throwing 
her things carelessly on the broad 
davenport scurries to the rear of the 
house to check up on the ice-box drip- 


pings. 
The performance of this homely 








Ample argument 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” By much 
the same reasoning...and it is sound reason- 
ing, too...the best argument for Fatima 
is Fatima. Taste one... for just one 


taste is worth a bookful of description 


F A 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’’ 





LicGeTt 4 Myers Tosacco Co. 

















We Will Pay You!! 


oY OU rave discovered THE NEW YORKER. | 
Your friends will appreciate your thought- | 
| 








fulness if you help them make the same dis- 
covery. If you will assist us in securing them 
as NEW YORKER ssubscribers we will 
pay you well for the slight effort involved. 
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MRS. MILDRED UNGER, Room 809 | 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Please mention occupation 
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Cunard S.S. ScyTHIA’ 


Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


\ 
a 
LA D - Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 





unis, Palermo, Messina, Taormina, 

LY Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, Greece, 
Ho Venice,Naples,Riviera,MonteCarlo,France,England. 

7 ad The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Medi- 
terranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In 

every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 








Luxury Craises to the the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. o 
West Indies Stop-over privil in Europe without extra cost, c¢ 
a: by Ue returning via S. S. “Aquitania,” ‘‘Mauretania,” 
$.S. V we aria,” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
a Full information on request. Early reservation advisable. 





and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at 






FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia: 1 Boston: 33 Devonshire St. 


ia: Locust St. 
Les Angeles: Ai Bank of America San Francisco: 582 Market St. 
Paris Ca London 
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409 Madison Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 1580 Broadway 
at Forty-ecighth St Mh St. and FifthAve. With Men's Dept 


The lure of Adventure lies in this Va Assortment of “Beautifut, 





That Louis 


PURSES: GIFTS: LINGERIE 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 





FOR THE WEEK-END HOSTESS 


from 


THE WEEK-END GUEST 


Wikpy, Zephyr-like Stockings. Mellow, Voguush, 
Entrancing Tones, perfected by McCallum 
to Satisfy the Feminine (raving for the 
LovelieSt of all Silken Things. 


$2.60 to $25 
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troubled spirit, for when she returns 
the spiritual tempest which was sweep- 
ing in convulsive billows across the 
customary serenity of her countenance 
has subsided to little waves and rip- 
plings. 

After all, she cannot but reflect as 
she sinks with a sigh of returning 
peace into her favorite rocker beside 
the ruddy sweep of her colonial hearth, 
she has much to be thankful for. She 
does live in New York, far removed 
from the hideous maelstrom of the 
city, and New York’s sober ways are 
very pleasant to those of tranquil spirit. 
Here the voice of Al Jolson is heard 
not anywhere, nor is there a saxophone 
or theatre guild in all her holy uni- 
verse. How infinitely removed is the 
sedate graciousness of New York life 
from that of the 7,000,000 harried 
slaves who sweat and jostle and clamor 
in that unspeakable bedlam down the 
river! 

Her front windows look out on the 
mist-shrouded Hudson and its mysteri- 
ous lights that stab the darkness and 
disappear, its swirling tides as they split 
on the jutting crags of Northern Man- 
hattan and rage through Spuyten 
Duyvil channel. From her kitchen 
she can look down the unbroken wood- 
land of her hill to Tibbett’s Creek and 
the lights of alien Kingsbridge which 
lies beyond. ‘Tibbett’s Creek, whose 
thick green scum has not been dis- 
turbed since the last of the Tibbetts 
put away his fishing pole more than a 
century ago! About her press shelter- 
ing woodlands, friendly woods with 
lamp-lit clearings, whence comes the 
occasional laugh of neighbors’ chil- 
dren. Well can she paraphrase the 
prayer of the Pharisee, ““Thank God 
I am a New Yorker and not as these 
men are.” 

Not that she is not cosmopolitan. 
She remembers—it was only in the 
time of her father—when New York 
was a great city, running the entire 
length of Manhattan Island and with 
a population of more than 250,000. 
Those were the heydays of its glory— 
and of hers—when Jenny Lind sang 
in Castle Garden, and on spring af- 
ternoons the Avenue was gay with 
prancing steeds. 

Helpless, frightened, and futilely 
protesting, she has watched its splen- 
dors fall to the encroachments of the 
city, until now nothing of New York 
is left but a narrow strip on either side 
of the Spuyten Duyvil tide rips, rough- 
ly bounded by Two Hundred and 
Forty-second Street, the Hudson and 
her beloved Tibbett’s Creek; and not 
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even a Florida Chamber of Commerce 
would have the temerity to estimate its 
population as more than 5,000, even 
if it were broad-minded and included 
Riverdale and Fieldston. 

Here is the last stand of the faith- 
ful, and here alone the ancient tradi- 
tions prevail; shade trees and winding 
streets—sudden eminences with glit- 
tering panoramas, neighborliness, man- 
sion houses, shanties filled with the 
Murphys and O’Flaherties of an 
earlier day, their yards bedecked with 
goats and cats and tin cans, and with 
potted flowers in the windows. 


QoMeE day a hungry steam shovel 

will push its way down the park- 
way. There will be excited meetings 
in Mrs. Van Schlecteschwein’s broad 
living room—feeble protests—futile 
letters to the press—frantic running 
hither and yon. There will be blasting 
and hammering and confusion. The 
cliffs will crumble before the blasters. 
Piles of dirty red brick will take their 
place—the city will have added one 
more district to its onward march, but 
New York will have vanished utterly 
from the earth. —W. B. Knox 


WEEK-END MEMORIES 


HE two hundred and thirty-seven 

cigarettes I smoked from Friday 
evening until Sunday night . . . the 
bottle of tabasco I added to the gin 
punch . . . the set of tennis, played 
with ukuleles for rackets . . . the 
eleven consecutive rubbers of bridge 
I lost at ten cents a point . . . the 
bathing trunks that completely van- 
ished during my morning dip... 
the thirteen golf balls I managed to 
lose during a single afternoon 
the caddie who had formerly been a 
croupier at Monte Carlo... the 
fuse that remained blown out... 
the “champagne cup” that was a mix- 
ture of cider and grape juice . . . the 
night during which I slept, fully 
dressed, in the bathtub . . . the seven 
glasses I smashed to smithereens at 
dinner . . . the bass drum, through 
which I fell, during a dance at the 
country club... the billiard-table 
cloth I ripped halfway off in attempt- 
ing to execute a massé shot . . . the 
cocktail shaker that held two and a 
half quarts . . . the yachting party 
that never left the dock . . . the pic- 
nic luncheon that consisted entirely of 
hard-boiled eggs ... the Monday 
morning I arrived at the Herringates’ 
just in time to catch the 8:11 back to 
town. —C. G. S$. 
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610 


How About 
October 15 


7 


IF you contemplate moving, and if you 


wish to make a move in the right direction, 
MAYFAIR HOUSE is the logical place to 
move to, because it offers you a type ot 
service as exclusive and desirable as the 
neighborhood in which it is located. 


Edward H. Crandall 


Won’t you call and let us show you 
MAYFAIR accommodations for October 1st? 


>? 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


SERVICE PANTRY, WITH REFRIGERATION, 
IN EACH SUITE 


Hlait oir House 








610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT 






HOTEL 























UNUSUAL COLLECTIONS OF 


MODERN POETRY 
in 
THE MODERN LIBRARY 


ms 


WALT WHITMAN 
SWINBURNE 
ERNEST DAWSON 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
OSCAR WILDE 


Ne 97) 


95 Cents a Copy 
The Five Volumes Neatly Boxed for $4.75 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
(Add 5 cents a copy for Postage if ordered by mai!1) 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
71 West 45th Street New York City 

















“Uncle Sam’s my 


right-hand man” 


«(NE of my lady customers hit 

upon the idea of sending a gift 
of my mee-tee mixed nuts, all shelled 
and salted, to a far-off friend in 
Kansas City. Imagine how tickled 
she was, when I told her we'd parce]- 
post them for her, by airplane if 
necessary. Every day I fill mail, 
telephone and telegraph orders from 
all over the country. Price list mailed 
on request.” 


—Cnarues S. Casu 


CASHS 
mete LUTS 


Mati Order Dept. pois? W. Bway 
Whttehall 5608 


202 Fulton(Hud.Ter. Bldg.) 1254 B' way, 32St. 
Hudson Term. Concourse 2175 B'way, 77 St. 


223 Fulton (nr. Greenwich) 2381 B’way ,87 St. 


309 Madison, 42 St. 
Pp Sq. Bidg. 
650 W. 181 (nr. Wadsworth) 


2529 B' way, 95 St 
68 Lenox, 114 8t 


927 Prospect, 163 St. 


Philadelphia: 1513 Chestnut St. 
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Voya 
of Your Dreams , 


138 Days 25 Countries 59 Ports and Cities 
The itinerary of this “Wonder World Cruise” includes all the Oriental Ports 
and Cities of all other world cruises plus Siam, Borneo and Formosa. The sea- 
sons everywhere are the very best of the year; Egypt during the brilliant social 
season; India in the cool weather corresponding to our May; Peking in Spring- 
time; and—the delight of all travelers—Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. 


©Aund mWorld 


on the “‘ Queen of Cruising Steamers”’ 


RESOLUTE tev: from New Your Jan. Oth, 1927 









The rates of $2,000 and up include 
anextraordinary program of shore 
excursions. 

One management on ship and 
on shore. Descriptive literature 
sent on request. 


Built for tropical service, and lux- 
uriously appointed throughout, 
the Reso.ute represents the acme 
of cruising comfort. Unusual spa- 
ciousness characterizes the public 
rooms, staterooms and decks. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 


35-39 Broadway, New York 177N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 131 State Street, Boston 
230 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 574 Market Street, San Francisco 


or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 
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y= search for the ideal golf shoe 
ends when you have tried the 


Mar-Gar. 
Men like the plain toe; tough, but 


pliable leather; deep cross grooves and 
discs in the soles and heels to prevent 


slipping. 





Wearers of our shoes may order by mail, as wehave 

sizes on record. It is always advisable, however, 

when ordering, to give us the top line of numbers in 
the shoe you are wearing. 





Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only OW.GH.1922 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


INCORPORATED 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42” STREET 


METROPOLITAN OperA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 
84 BROADWAY~-AT WALL STREET 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Silks and Satins—First 
Flight of Autumn 


T Stehli Silks 

Corporation 
(these were the 
boys that produced 
the Americana 
prints last season) 
great preparations 
are under way for 
the coming season. 
One distinct phase 
of the collection is the impression of 
herringbones, checked, and tweed ef- 
fects in general, either printed or wo- 
ven, into satin fabrics. This, in view 
of the fact that most late autumn 
frocks come into view indoors only, 
is cleyer in that they combine the 
tailored effect that is in vogue for 
outdoors and the luster that is popular 
for interiors. 

Another feature is a new, very 
heavy satin in dull medieval colors 
that has the pliability of satin and the 
luster of very fine panne velvet. An- 
other heavy satin-backed crépe, which 
will undoubtedly come into its own 
next spring, is reversible, with con- 
trasting colors shown. ‘This has the 
surface of broadcloth and the drape of 
satin. The Americana prints are still 
being shown, principally on brocaded 
coat linings. 

You may gather that this enterpris- 
ing firm is emphasizing satin to a great 
degree. This is indeed the case. And 
the colors are dark, medieval greens 
and every possible variation of red, 
orange, and brown shades. 





i the French millinery at Frank- 
lin Simon salon, appears a version 
of the ripple stroller hat that is so 
very good now—this time in black 
velvet, which will be very chic for 
mid and late summer wear with light 
frocks. The crown is soft, the brim. 
which is short in back, flops ever so 
slightly in the front. Very soft and 
becoming. 

In the bathing department, you will 
find beach bags about a foot and a 
half long, lined with rubber and made 
of awning material, broadly and 
brilliantly striped. And the newest 
one of the two-piece crépe de Chine 
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Boivin frocks (which are the pride and 
joy of Franklin Simon) have panties, 
cut like shorts, to match. 


VERY attractive for the beach or, 

more prosaically, for protection 
of an office or house dress are the 
coolie coats in the bathing department 
of Best’s. These are made of very 
heavy black or blue cotton, with red 
and white Chinese patterns blocked 
out on the back and sleeves. The 
price is $4.95, and very reasonable. 


too! 


S far as autumn coats are con- 

cerned, manufacturers are show- 
ing more black than ever before— 
some kasha, some broadcloth without 
the shiny surface that was formerly 
associated with it. The heavy shawl 
collar of fox, emphasized by Paquin 
last season, is much in evidence, either 
in fox or in luxurious collars made of 
sable or its near cousins. ‘The intri- 
cate workmanship of the back, which 
gives a bloused effect, is also being 
featured. 

This is for formal coats. For 
sports and tailored things, tweeds are 
still much in evidence. On these, the 
shawl col?ar is developed in flat, tai- 
lored furs of all kinds. 

The bloused back, of course, is a 
variation of the dolman, which re- 
appeared last spring in a tentative sort 
of way. The sleeves very deep near 
the shoulder, the collars plain or or- 
namented with fur, are being devel- 
oped extensively for autumn. And 
then where will the underarm bags be, 
poor things? 


Pipeline tg AVENUE is proudly an- 

nouncing the fact that Kitty Penn 
Smith, the well known Philadelphia 
horsewoman, is supervising the prog- 
ress of its riding habit department for 
the fall. 

This store also threatens that trained 
nurses will be in evidence in the lay- 
ette department to counsel young and 
inexperienced mothers on the essen- 
tials of layettes and infants’ wear in 
general. 


HERE is no doubt that velvet 

will be even more popular this 
coming season for all types of wear 
than ever before. But it may be shown 
with a difference. Late summer of- 
ferings everywhere have made a great 
point of velvet used as deep binding, 
appliqué, and trimming in general on 
sheer materials. Why it should not 


go on into the crépe Elizabeths and 
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714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between S5and 56" Streets 





FITTING THE NARROW HEEL..Sizes 1 1010.. AAAA toE 

















SGLOTHINGS 


mens Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Flannels 
Blazers 
Sweaters 

















Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 
etc. 
BOSTON PALMBEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUFLOING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Tacwont con. GovisvoR Cove ts Rese 220 Scucwwse Avenve 





For Lawn Tennis | 
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Far up above the city, the 
solarium at Hotel White 
is another distinctive 
feature there. This spa- 
“cious, sunny room, fur- 
nished in an inviting 
fashion and surrounded 
by a roof promenade, 
adds much more than 
another room to your 
apartment. 





1 and 2 rooms with serving 
pantry, furnished or unfur- 
nished, for season or year. 


oted 
WHITE 


Direction Oscar Wintrat 


Lexington Avenue | 
at 37th Street 


G, Hotel White Annex, 
adjoining, with 2 and 4 
“room and kitchen suites, is 
under same management. 

















STEAMER rpms 





598 MADISON AVEeN* 





chiffons of next winter is beyond my 
power to answer. 


UERLAIN is presenting a new 

indelible lipstick in a week or so 
-—much smoother on the lips than the 
first success (which did have a ten- 
dency to cake) and very trickily put 
up. By pulling the composition top 
off, the lipstick is brought into view; 
when the tassel that dangles on the 
end of it is tugged at, the lipstick dis- 
appears and the cap automatically pulls 
on. It really is very chic, and such 
fun to play with! 

In addition to this, Guerlain’s new 
perfume, Shalimar, happens to be one 
of those crisp, pungent odors that sug- 
gest all kinds of balmy breezes to the 
young man of your choice. I consider 


it elegant. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


For Children of All 
Temperaments—T he In- 
dividualist Stocking 


AKS - FIFTH 
AVENUE is 
most definitely 
meeting the needs 
of sophisticated 
children in its 
comprehensive 
children’s department. 

Take the dressing-gown question, 
for instance. For the boy between 
two and six, you may find striped 
broadcloth or striped silk pajamas from 
England, with tailored dressing gowns 
to match. You will see silk-lined bath- 
robes of red and white or blue and 
white checked flannel (none of this 
pink and baby blue stuff) or dressing 
gowns of silky Rodier fabrics. 

Fastidious young women of the 
same age may have their body waists 
and panties and other underthings 
(strangely enough, they follow tra- 
ditional lines in cut) of pink crépe de 
Chine, discreetly embroidered. Very 
attractive, if you approve of the idea 
at all. 

There are Little Boy Blue suits of 
crépe de Chine, the long trousers but- 
toned high on the chest, for the ages 
of two and three. And linen little- 





boy suits and rompers adorned with 


hand-drawn work. And sweaters im- 
ported from Austria and England. 

As for the babies, from the Nor- 
mandie carriage sets of embroidered 
lace and net to their dresses from Bel- 
gium and France, all is elegance. 


And, apropos of babies, Saks has the 
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REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS 


of 
Modern Thought 
In 
The Modern Library 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WM. JAMES 
THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA 
by Nietzsche 


STUDIES IN PESSIMISM 
by Schopenhauer 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
by Havelock Ellis 


OUTLINE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Edited by F. S. Van Teslaar 


95 Cents a Copy 


The Five Volumes Neatly Boxed, 
for $4.75 


At All Bookstores 


(Add 5 c@nts a copy for Postage if ordered by mail) 


The Modern Library, Inc. 
71 West 45th St. New York City 

















Che 
Surrey 


20 East 76th St. 


A New Hotel Just off Fifth Avenue 
for Permanent Residents 


New Yorkers Know 


Aw YORKERS who are alive 
to each new development 
in the Art of Living appreciate 
The Surrey’s many innovations. 


Comfort, convenience and easy 
access to all things which add to 
each day’s enjoyment, along 
with an atmosphere of exclu- 
siveness and luxury, is openly 
evidenced by the address, the 
appointments and the high 
standards of service prevailing at 
this superb new residential hotel. 
Serving Pantry with Refrigerator. 
Restaurant under Hotel Management. 


Suites either 


Furnished or Unfurnished 
Leases From October 1, 1926 


Representative on premises at all times or 


Payson McL. Merrill Co. 


Managing Agent 
10 E. 53rd St. Plaza 1000 
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famous draftproof Dunkley baby car- 
riage, a substantial English affair, the 
hood of which fastens down so close- 
ly that it is impossible for a draft to 
enter, bearing with it a threat to mas- 
toid. This has balloon tires and 
waterproof covering, too. 


HE latest development in this age 

of specialization is Gotham’s reso- 
lution to introduce a department for 
making stockings to individual order. 
In the past, every one has counted on 
the elasticity of the fabric to cover 
individual differences, but wrinkles 
about the knees and ankles have often 
been the result. Now, measurements 
will be taken in the shop (by girls, I 
was carefully informed), and in three 
weeks stockings will be delivered that 
are guaranteed to fit every curve and 
dimple and therefore to wear lc.iger 
than usual. This, I should think, 
would be a boon both to ladies whose 
legs are painfully large, and to those 
who never can seem to get them long 
enough. 


F you are interested in the out-of- 
the-way shops where it is never 
chic to pay the price listed on the tag, 
a visit to a Syrian shop (the name is 
so complicated I can’t remember it) 
on the southeast corner of Washing- 
ton and Rector streets might interest 
you. Amidst the usual junk, the prac- 
ticed eye may discover very good-look- 
ing Italian or Chinese linen table sets, 
bridge covers, and so on—handmade, 
and incredibly cheap. This is not 
recommended for any one whose taste 
is not sure. Farther down Washing- 
ton Street are more shops of the same 
order, and a number of tiny places 
that sell Syrian brass—also very inex- 
pensive. 


NOTHER well-known Mecca 
for the seeker after imported 
sweets is the shop of Emma Bruns, 
located at 555 Madison Avenue. Her 
candied fruits, fudges, salted nuts, and 
so on, are made here under loving 
and expert supervision. In addition, 
she has a wide assortment of fine, im- 
ported sweets from La Belle France, 
from India—oh, from everywhere— 
for the sweet tooth that never will 
learn wisdom. 


OR those who simply have to be 
exotic, even to the extent of 
scented cigarettes, and whose friends 
have put a stop to their placing blotting 
paper soaked with perfume in their 
cigarette boxes, “Midi-Cinq” has ap- 








Cither Never Attempt — ~or Achieve Perfection 


Neecsenly 
IMAGINATION AGLOW 


A large medieval tapestry enriches a great end wall 
eighteen feet high; precious prayer rugs hang from 
the balcony balustrade; a connoisseur’s canvases 
glorify great panels; unique accessories grace the 
wood-burning fireplace; historic furniture finds a 
palatial background; gorgeous pedigreed rugs add 
the mystery and luxury of the Orient. Only a Dorset 
studio salon has such possibilities. 


As only a limited number of studio salon apartments 
are available to a limited number of New Yorkers, 
we suggest that you investigate THE DORSET at once. 


Unfurnished or furnished PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET, Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING @® BING BUILDING 
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An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- 


‘ dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 
Central Terminal, patronized by distin-- 
| guished residents and visitorsin New York « \ 


Pe ose 5 a. 
ea te 


270 Park Avenue, at 47th Street 
sity 4%5: New York aia: 














FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Phone: Bryant 6300 
Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 
[]26 Issues—$2.50 (-] 52 Issues—$5.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


ME Sed Og 2 te! 2 er. oe 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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Captain Kidd 


was never a pirate! 


Read his true story 
in the splendid romance 


THE MAN 
THEY HANGED 








By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


A brilliant 
new _histori- 
cal novel by 
the author of 
“Cardigan.” 


$2.00 at 
Booksellers 
D. APPLETON 
AND COMPANY 
New YORK 














peared in the big shops. It comes in 
a small vial with a glass stopper to run 
along the cigarette before it is lighted, 
and gives forth to the world a very 
nice aroma without spoiling the gen- 
eral flavor of your favorite brand. 


—L. L. 


MOTORS 


The Busy Ford Im- 
proves Each Shining 
Part—The Science of 
Buying Your Car 


HAT could 

be a more 
prosaic thing to 
speak of than that 
car which  out- 
multiplies in num- 
bers that great multiplier, the Belgian 
Hare? There are more cars in this 
country than there are telephones. 
Sometimes it seems there are more 
Fords than there are cars. 

We see these little horribles leaping 
about the highways and still hear peo- 
ple say: “There is one of the new 
Fords.” It is a little late to talk of 
this but we wonder just how many 
people realize just how many millions 
it cost to make these models so dif- 
ferent, or if they realize of what 
the difference consists. 

Obviously they are better-looking 
because they are lower, the wheel 
slopes back, the hood is longer, and 
the cowl graduated. ‘There are, how- 
ever, a few unseen touches just as radi- 
cal which have done much to improve 
it. 

For instance, no longer are the 
mudguards composed of countless 
pieces of tin persuaded to cling to one 
another in a desultory fashion. They 
are molded now practically as a unit 
and fastened to the car in such a 
way that much of the anvil chorus is 
eliminated. Then, too, it is nice not 
to find it necessary to be an acrobatic 
dancer in order to get gasoline into the 
tank, which is now under the cowl. 

No longer does the spare tire clat- 
ter on the rear until finally it slips 
exhausted to the road. Now it is 
hooked on to a triangular tire carrier 
that sprouts like a tree from the 
back of the tonneau. 

There was a negro bellhop at a 
Carolina hotel who, when he first in- 
spected this model, nervously edged 
away from it. “No, suh,” he said, 
“Ah ain’t gwine ride in any car what 
has the gas tank so proximitus to the 
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SAGAR OUTS 





Troon—a distinctive Eng- 
lish three-button suit-for- 
sport that conveys the in- 
imitable style smartness of 
Banks tailoring. 


Full shouldered, peaked lapels, 
tapers snugly at the hips. 


Tailored to Order 
Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Sireet 
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S’ pose the cat gets it? Can’t tell 
what a cat’ll do. The wise game 
is to grow hair that'll stay put. 


a 4 4 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. It 
costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 


If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolure guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable youto keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 

Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10A.M.to8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A.M. to6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Vanderbilt 5933 
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engine. She gwine explode, but Ah 


ain’t gwine be there.” 

Funny, that; his vote is just as good 
as Henry Ford’s. But he can’t use 
it, so we don’t suppose it matters. 


E have before us much volumi- 

nous material on the subject of 
a comparatively new device, namely, 
the automatic Vacuum Gear Shift. 
We find it rather depressing. There 
is a picture of a pretty girl on the 
outside of the folder, only you can’t 
see her face and the one on the inside 
isn’t so pretty. Neither is the gear 
shift, in our opinion, for it would 
seem that it changes a normal function 
into rather an elaborate process. There 
is undoubtedly coming a time when 
some form of automatic shift will be 
popularized, but we hope it is not 
through the principle of vacuum. 
There is among these pages one testi- 
monial from an apparently bona fide 
user that is not only descriptive but 
graphic. To quote: “The emergency 
stop by reversing at a forward speed at 
fifteen miles forward and killing the 
motor certainly was phenomenal.” 
This is in truth phenomenal, but then, 
why kill the motor? It will prob- 
ably die of itself if you let it alone. 
They usually do. 


E have been thinking deeply. 

Some one said to us not so long 
ago, “What kind of car shall I buy?” 
It might not be remiss to make a few 
suggestions along these lines. A/lons, 
suivez-mot! 

First, it depends on what you want 
it for. There are among so-called 
pleasure cars five distinct types: the 
Station Wagon (to be used as its name 
implies); the General Utility car, 
such as the average “See-dan,” 
“Coop,” and “Phaeton”; the Touring 
Car, preferably big and comfortable, 
literally intended for extended tours; 
the smart Town Car; and the really 
high-class Sporting Motor, such as 
foreigns, and one or two fast domestic 
models. The nice part about the lat- 
ter class is that one can economize on 
garage housing, for the repair shops 
never charge storage for the first few 
months a car is in them. 

There are many makes of each 
class, one about as good as another. It 
then resolves to a question of which 
one likes best from purely “betting 
on the colors of the jockeys” point of 
view; but in buying a new car there 
are two things one should always re- 
member, and they are that you simply 
must have an old wreck of sorts to 
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Theodore Titzé 


confidently invites the patron- 
age of the sophisticate, —the 
epicurean,—the connoisseur,— 
the critic. Theodore knows the 
elements which combine to form 
a perfectly satisfying restaurant 
as exemplified in 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


Dinner 










Luncheon 1 ’ ’ 





in connection with 
THE MADISON 
15 East 58th Street 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on term leases 
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FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 






Simple 
Formality 
Dine soon in the Geor- 
gian dining room. Cui- 


sine and atmosphere 
are perfect. 
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AND 
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A new apartment hotel with 
serving pantries. Unfurnished 


TWO ORCHESTRAS 


























or furnished. I ee 


session, leases dated Oct. first. 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 




















Autumn Term ¢ 


The JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON- 
ROBERT MILTON SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE and DANCE 


Begins September 14th, 1926 
Drama, Scenic and Costume Design 
Musical Comedy Playwriting 
Stage Direction and Management 

also 


Classes in every type of Dancing 
ces 

















RESTAURANT NOW OPEN 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 62! Street 
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Comprehensive courses under 
oe aeaenlie tee 
professional engagements. 

ow 
For Particulars and Prospectus address 
General Manager 
128-130 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 4524 
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THE MOST TALKED 
ABOUT BOOKS 
THIS SUM- 
MER 


TE CABALA 


by Thornton Niven Wilder 





Delightfule»Humorouse~ Beau- 
tifule»EsotericwBrilliantly 
Clever Fascinating +» Exqui- 
site» Work of Arte~sSubtlew 
Wisee~Sympathetice 


A few of the reasons given 
by critics all over the 
country that make The 
Cabala the most distinctive 
book of the summer. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


A MIRROR 
TO FRANCE 


by Ford Madox Ford 


“THE France of good cookery in private 

homes and small, unpainted inns, of the 
peaceful towns little frequented by foreigners. 
. .. A charming book.’ —The London Times. 
With a frontispiece in colors from a water- 


colour by Mrs. Ford. $2.50 
Albert and 64 Fifth Ave, 
Charles Boni New York 











A HOTEL 
OF DISTLNCTION 
CATERING TO AN 
EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE 


TOURAINE: 


9-11 EAST 39™ST. 
NEW YORK CITY Ni 
| Mear Fifth Ave. YI 
Within wating dcitance of shops 


7 PARLOR.BEDROOM ¢- ¥ 
BATH $8 &- $10 per day 
PARLOR .2 BEDROOMS 

¥Y &BATH $14 AND UP 


Restaurant a lacatte 
AB: SMITH 


formerly of 
HOTEL ST. REGIS 
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trade in even if you have to buy one 
for fifty or so, and the other is that 
when you’ve considered the matter 
from all angles for an extended period 
while you tried to figure out where 
the money was coming from, you will 
probably disregard everything every 
one has advised you, and go out and 
buy something you really want. If 
it’s a success—and it probably will be 
—you have the merry-merry on your 
friends. If it isn’t, you can blame 
it on them, for almost undoubtedly 
every car ever made has been recom- 
mended to you by some one. 

Our own car, of the fifth type, 
broke down the other day, thus prov- 
ing its high quality, so we borrowed 
an age-old warrior of a vehicle from 
some kind friends who took pity on us. 

In due course and after much stren- 
uous use the elderly babe bowed a 
tendon and refused to proceed. We 
had to buy a car—quick! The nearest 
thing to hand was a Chevrolet touring. 
Going on the principle that the car 
was for sale on what seemed a phil- 
anthropic basis (under a hundred) and 
that purchasing en route was a dan- 
gerous game, we fell for its simplicity 
and closed a deal, with all the joy of 
a bargain-finding antique hound. 

The gentleman who sold us this 
truly remarkable fiacre, which, by the 
way, runs beautifully, agreed to buy 
it back from us in a week or so for 
twenty-five less than we paid for it. 
This worried us not at all until many 
hours and miles away from there we 
read over the repurchase agreement 
he had voluntarily given us. It sowed 
in our minds the germ of grave doubt. 
We looked askance at our gorgeous 
Chevvy and shuddered, for the agree- 
ment read in part: 

“Seller agrees to repurchase .. . 
from purchaser . . . for the sum of 
. .. [and then this blow to the 
heart! ] provided it is no worse dam- 
aged than it is at the present time.” 

It sounded like a catch in the agree- 
ment, but after going over the car 
again, we decided our friend visualized 
an impossible condition. 

—Eric Hatcu 


* 
THE GIDDY WHIRL 


The Y. W. Girls went on a hike to 
the creek, Thursday evening. They 
walked over the railroad bridge and 
played on the box-cars. After eating and 
making a raid on the ice plant they re- 
turned home. 

Helen Hayse, Thelma McVickers and 
Miss Hershey went on an early morning 
breakfast, Sunday morning.—Kansas 
paper. 








THE NEW YORKER 
GREAT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


American Literature 


Complete and Unabridged 
IN 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


XL 


Sherwood Anderson’s Poor White 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick 
James Branch Cabell’s Beyond Life 


Theodore Dreiser’s Free and Other 
Stories 


Henry James’ Daisy Miller 
Ne 4) 


95 Cents a Copy 


The Five Volumes Neatly Boxed, 
for $4.75 
At All Bookstores 


(ddd 5 cents a copy for Postage if 
ordered by mail) 


The Modern Library, Inc. 


71 West 45th Street New York City 
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i The cost of living in PARK 
; LANE is less than a house- 
keeping apartment of compar- 
; able size and character, con- 
sidering the many services 
) included in the rental, such as 
trained house maid, butlerand 
) valet service, refrigeration, 
electricity and the cleaning of 
windows, etc. All housekeep- 
; ing cares are removed. 


This Falltherewillbeavailable - 
for lease a few desirable apart- 
ments. 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


{ 299 PARK AVENUE 
i NEW YORK CITY 


( Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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és NEW YORKS édead 
SUMMER HOTEL 


Cooled by the 
Hudson's Breezes 


Every RoomHas Bath 
and Chilled Showers 


CONGO DINING ROOM 
“Coolest Place in town” 
20 Floors Above the Heat! 


Lowered Rates 


FROM 


June to October 


_ She 
Alamac hatel | 


BROADWAY & 71 8! STREET 
° NEW YORK 




















‘* JUST OFF 
THE AVENUE ”’ 


OL course if you're 


fastidious about 
dining, you're willing to 
go out of your way for 
the almost - perfect res- 
taurant. 


CR even that isn’t neces- 
sary for Barna’s is 
blessed with a location 
in the heart of smartest 


New York. 


Mme. BARNA’S 
RESTAURANT 


8 West 56th Street 
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Liberty, Liberty, What 
Prizes Are Awarded in 
Thy Name!—Dunsany 
Is Proposed As a Study 


for 


the Psychoanalysts 


EWIS 

wrong about 
prize awards. 
They sometimes 
do novelists good. 
For instance, Lib- 
erty has reclaimed 
Fannie _ Hurst 
from her vision of herself as a psy- 
chologist, one who knows all about 
narcism and the causes of regressions 
and can see to the bottom of a saintly 
sublimation of incest, and set her at 
her proper business, telling a fairy 
tale, which she does with a _ happy 
combination of cleverness, spirit, and 
juvenility. 

The result, called “Mannequin,” 
was cheap at the $50,000 price. It 
would have been at any, or as a gift. 
Yet that is true of all her tales; and 
in a different light they have great 
value, affording much pleasure and 
blessed releases to many worthy peo- 
ple. These eminent authors are no- 
toriously bad appraisers of their works. 
Could Miss Hurst be pinned down, she 
would pride herself, doubtless, on 
“Lummox” and “Appassionata,” and 
smile over “Mannequin” as a trifle 
thrown off for cash—no, no, for fun. 
But “Mannequin” is a very fair 
“Mannequin,” whereas “Lummox” 
and “‘Appassionata”— 

Its main phantasy is the girl ado- 
lescent’s one that she is a changeling, 
rightfully the daughter of the high- 
est-toned and wealthiest of parents, 
not of (in Orchid Sargossa’s case) an 
old scrub of the lower East Side. It 
grants this truth: poor Orchid really 
is Joan Herrick, kidnaped. She was a 
baby at the time, but she inherited, 
along with her mother’s beauty, her 
craving and affinity for the choicest of 
beautiful things. Let psychologists 
unite in saying what they please to the 
latter inheritance; who, after all, are 
they to confine Miss Hurst’s imagina- 
tion? So, naturally, Orchid grows up 





to be the mannequin of mannequins— 
and then we have “‘Mabel the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model,” done in Miss 
Hurst’s style and manner, which, how- 
ever, are restrained to clarity until 
Orchid is tried for murder, when they 


was 
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Where It Is 
Always Cool 


| It is extraordinary how on the hottest day 







this section is cool and exhilarating. You 
feel keen for every available sport. And 
motoring is not a traffic jam but a free, un- 
obstructed pleasure. Come out and see for 
yourself. One visit will convince you. 


| Kew Gardens, L. I. 
15 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 
2 rooms, Forest Park Apartments §$ 
3 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 
4 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 1 
5 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace l 
5 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 1 
6 rooms, Kew Gardens Terrace 1 
6 rooms, Forest Park Apartments 1 


Forest Hills Gardens, L. I. 
13 minutes from Penn Station, N. Y. C. 





ANAS Vicia 


D-IW mee oO) 







3 rooms, Gardens Apartment $ 90 
3 rooms, Tennis Place Apartment 125 
4 rooms, Gardens Apartment 130 
5 rooms, Gardens Apartment 190 





All superior elevator apartments 





Why not investigate ? 


GUYON L. C. EARLE 


225 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 
Chickering 2874 






















MASTERPIECES OF 


FRENCH ROMANCE 


COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED 
in THE MODERN LIBRARY 


SNe 970 


Gautier’s Mlle. de Maupin 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 
Dumas’ Camille 
Anatole France’s The Red Lily 
De Maupassant’s Une Vie 


Ne 97/1 


95 CENTS A COPY 
The Five Volumes Neatly Boxed for $4.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
(Add 5 cents a copy for Postage if ordered by mail) 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
71 West 45th Street New York City 
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“You’re getting stout, Matilda.” 
“Yes, I know, my dear. It’s not my 
fault. No exercise at all since you gave 
me that tip about theatre tickets. In- 
stead of the usual tramping from place 
to place, all around town, I get "em at 
the first stop now. Bascom’s just above 
44th, you know: . . .” 





And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassa- 
dor, Astor, Commodore, Plaza, Belmont, 
Park Lane, Murray Hill, and Imperial. 
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take a brief splash in her method of 
expressing delirium. 


NY fellow student of Freud 
whom Miss Hurst’s defection 
disappoints can console himself apply- 
ing his learning to Dunsany’s “The 
Charwoman’s Shadow,” the easiest 
possible subject for analytic interpreta- 
tion, as most of Dunsany’s works are. 
It is a wonder no critic has Krutched 
him, with his punishments of upstart 
mortals for offenses against gods, his 
drowning of a multiplicity of princes, 
in a crypt, by Father Nile—and, on 
the other hand, his arming of the en- 
slaved Argimenes to overthrow an idol 
and a king. 

“The Charwoman’s Shadow,” a 
book-length fable, has the latter char- 
acter. The magician has cut off the 
shadows of his apprentice and his aged 
charwoman; the apprentice _ steals 
them back, when the charwoman turns 
into a beauteous girl, and trips off in 
love with him, free of the magician. 
If you think this is rather a dismal 
way to read a pretty fancy, we can 
only say that, read in the ordinary 
way, it didn’t make much appeal to us. 

—ToucHsTONE 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because there was a young man in 
an ordinary business suit and a girl in 
a plain black coat last Sunday in the 
beknickered crowd near the Dyckman 
Street ferry, and they carried milk 
bottles and lunch packages like regular 
hikers! —Dorotny Duca: 


Because New Yorkers are so easily 
amused. Two things will always 
draw a crowd: a hole in the ground, 
with or without a steam shovel at the 
bottom, and three puppies in a shop 
window. —C. M. H. 


Because, on leaving the Interna- 
ional House one evening after a recent 
rain and walking to Grant’s Tomb to 
catch a southbound bus, I saw a well 
dressed, dignified-looking gentleman 
who was calmly crawling about the 
grass, and 

Because, moving closer to see the 
source of his distress, I found that he 
was capturing worms with the aid of a 
flashlight and depositing them in a tin 
can with a concentration, assurance, 
and obliviousness of surroundings 
which made me doubt my right to 
wonder. —Car_ ScHUSTER 





Destroy Your 
yo eas Hair & ROC TS 
Simple—Rapid-Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere—write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 


willconvince you 


Berthé, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Books Spesuns 
Prrst Standard 
Editions Editions 





BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢’ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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Costs less than bookcases 
— less room 
umanizes your home 
---- It’s Being Done! .... 
Write or phone for details 


THE BOOKSHELVERS 
517-A East 139 St.,N.Y., Mott Haven 56 0 |} 
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IF you have problems in exploita- 


Ideas ! tion or advertising—IF your busi- 


ness needs practical ideas—IF you 
require publicity of any sort—IF you want a compsl- 
ling sales letter—-WRITE US or telephone any morn- 
ing, and let us have a friendly interview without ob- 
ligation. Interviews by appointment only- 


Publicity and Sales Service 
1 East 47th St., N. Y. Murray Hill 1683 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


GARRICK 
GAIETIES 2. 


GARRICK THEATRE, 65 West 35th St. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 2:30 


PLYMOUTH Theatre 


West 45th St. Evenings 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 
Popular Mat. Thursday 
WINTHROP AMES’ 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
OPERA CO. 
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of the social whirl is also the 
center of convenience. Here 
you'll find. 


The DRAKE 


44O PARK AVE 








AT 50th 8ST 


And everything about it..... 
from its homelike convenience 
to its hotel-like luxuries ..... 
lives up to its smart address. 


Albert C. Ray, Mer. 
This Is A Bing & Bing Building 














IOLANTHE in 
The Modern Library 


Iolanthe, The Mikado, 

Pirates of Penzance, and 

The Gondoliers 

in one volume! 
And another contains 

Pinafore, Patience, Yeo- 

man of the Guard, and 
Ruddigore, with a new 
introduction by Gilbert 

W. Gabriel. 


Pocket size, limp binding 


95c 


a copy, everywhere 
(one dollar postpaid) 


THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
71 West 45th St. New York City 














Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 

MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse. 
[Established 1918] 

10 East 49th St., New York 


EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M 
MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 

1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 


WHAT HANDWRITING 
REVEALS 


Booklet sent FREE on request 


\ecerty econ oe HAIR 


Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 



















Monsieur X. de NICE 


P.O. BOX 200 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


NEW YORK 











TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tue Sitver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 


ner’s). Another addition to his “Forsyte 
Sag.” Fleur is again a spoiled butterfly; old 
Soames runs true to form. 

TEEFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Take us somewheres east of Suez, not 
to eastern Tennessee, where there’s too much 
Ten Commandments—and so on. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & Schus- 
ter). Tragic result of attempts to “transfer,” 
by a mother and her son. The whole drama is 
unfolded, brilliantly, in a shortish novelette. 

Winter Wueat, by Almey St. John Adcock 
(Doran). A tragic English novel, by an au- 
thor whose work will be worth watching. 

RounpaxgouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). Clever 
and exuberant. The heroine is a frolicsome 
lamb, though in up-to-date clothing. 

Tue Sirver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). More of his fantasies of Poic- 
tesme, at their most fantastic and poetic. 
Satire on the worship of legendary heroes. 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Portrait of a woman who identifies 
herself with any one she admires. Included 
are three short stories, one an amusing sketch 
of a Lady Bountiful. 

Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Murasaki (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). They were writing—Murasaki 
was, at any rate—a very fair and modern 
brand of sophisticated fiction in Japan before 
King John signed Magna Charta. 

Eva AND Tue Dere ict Boat, by Franz Molnar 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Two entertaining short novels 
by the Hungarian dramatist. 


And Dow’t Overlook— 


Tue Viapuct Murper, by Ronald A. . Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). Ganpie Forrows His 
Nose, by Heywood Brcun (Boni & Liveright). 
Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins 
(Harper). 

SHORT STORIES 
Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 


ner’s). 
East oF Mansion House, by Thomas Burke 
(Doran). 
GENERAL 
Tue Story oF Puitosopny, by Will Durant 


(Simon & Schuster). A writer as capable as 
this one could make economics readable! 
Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel. Crowther (Doubleday, Page). Con- 
tinuing “My Life’s” demonstration that there 
is infinitely more to Henry than standardizing, 
peace ship, Semitophobia, and Wayside Inn. 
Tue Rosarie Evans Letrers FRoM Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Turbulence in Mexico down 
to the summer of 1924, as it looked to the 
weman who martyred herself in defense of 

her rights as landowner. 

Tue Arcturus ADVENTURE, by William Beebe 
(Putnam). How good a scientist Beebe is, 
appears to be a question. Certainly he does 
remarkable things and writes about them well. 

Tue Verpict oF Briptecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Disraeli might have 
said to him, “Your ‘verdict’ is on you,” though 
it purports to be on American life. It is elo- 
quently rendered. 


Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner's). That book on the Marines in 
France. 


Tue Mauve Decapg, by Thomas Beer (Knopf 
That book on the American 790s. 

ConFEssions oF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A nice little book by That 
Hamlet. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Epa@ar ALLAN Pog, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). Haverocx Extis, by Isaac Gold- 
berg (Simon & Schuster). Micrope Hunters, 
by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, Brace). 





No skin so smooth 
' a sharp razor 
won't leave 


INVISIBLE 


NICKS 
—heal them quickly! 


Only this way will your shave feel 
as velvet-smooth as it looks. 

There is nothing better than 
_Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac to quickly heal 

_ those unseen cuts. At the very 
first touch, your face tingles— 
stimulated circulation rushes first- 
aid to the countless invisible nicks. 

Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac leaves your 
skin cool and refreshed—like a cold 
plunge on a sultry day. Used reg- 

_ ularly it actually toughens the skin 
without coarsening it. You'll like 
its clean, lilac odor! 

At all drug and department 
stores. Look for signature of Ed. 
Pinaud on each bottle. Pinaud, 
Inc., New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de. France } 


oka 





IN LARCHMONT GABLES 
On 


Boston Post Road and Alden Road 
LARCHMONT, N. Y. 


2m 


Already Famous 
for Food 


Woody-Kelly’s 
Shinnecock Orchestra 
and Vocal Entertainers 

MANAGEMENT OF 


“GUGGI” 


For_16 years manager of 


SHERRY ’S, N. Y. 






_ 












Old Fashioned Food 
in Old Fashioned comfor: 
atan Old Fashioned Inn 





GODEY-PRINT INN 


One Van Corlear Place at Bway 6 225aSt. 
Turn 2 Blocks West, Then One Block North 
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At the corner of 85th 
St., and overlooking 
Central Park, with its 
advantages of view, 
sunlight and fresh air. 
7 Rooms - $5,700 
9 Rooms - 7.700 
11 Rooms -_ 8,300 
12 Rooms - 9,500 
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Ghe Dawn 


of a New Evra 


Ave before have city dwell- 
ers been able to live so com- 
fortably and conveniently as 
in the great modern apartment 
buildings of the Fifth Avenue 
—Park Avenue district. 


We illustrate the three out- 
standing new buildings of the 
district, offering great variety 
in location, size and rental, and 
each excelling in its own field. 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [p. 


15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 


277 
PARK AVENUE 


Surrounding an Acre of Garden 


Restaurant service, 
maids and valets by the 
hour, a laundry, and 
other services ordi- 
narily found only in an 
apartment hotel. 2 to 7 
rooms from $2,000. 
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1035 PARK 
AVENUE 


At 86th Street, a block 
from the subway ex- 
press station and only 
15 minutes to Wall 


Street. . Ta 


7 Rooms, from $4,600 
8 Rooms, from 4,800 
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MISS CONNIE SWANKS 


I one of those charming debs. 
Terribly good sport and all that 
sort of thing. Plays a man’s game— 
in fact, she can outstrip men in most 
of their games. Be careful what you 
put in her Silver King 


THE BIG SOFA MAN FROM 
DAVENPORT 


we J. Slamington Boom. His 
present philandering...er...er, 
we mean philanthropy—is educating 
the complete chorus of the Scandals 
and Vanities. In bridge, he is for 
bigger and better slams and can only 
be interested in a five-cent game. 

Hostess—make him keep his coat 
on! Silver King plus will help 






EXTRA DRY GINGER ALE and 
SILVER KING SPARKLING MINERAL WATER 


“THE BEST MIXERS” 


AUCTION 
BRIDGE 
or—Why I Shot My Husband 


H EAVEN knows why—but bridge parties are given. 

It is considered dangerous to furnish revolvers 
to guests, especially if husband and wife are play- 
ing as partners. 

Two hours after the play has started, you (keen 
hostess that you are) will observe that what you had 
intended to be a bridge party has degenerated into a 
round-robin contest of individual debating societies 
seated at your tables. 

It is then time to follow the suggestions contained 
in this advertisement. 

Made with famous Silurian Mineral Water and 
bottled only at the Spring, Waukesha, Wisc. Silver 
King Products Corp., 247 Park Ave., New York. 





HE SIMPLY MUST BE INCLUDED 


[’ you are married, etiquette demands that in- 
cidentally you invite your husband to such a 
party asthis. At the end of the evening you will 
undoubtedly find him in the kitchen with the other 
boys who consider a Silver King highball worth 
eight finesses. 


ARMAND ARMOUR 


Dp” sleek and handsome. Of 
course bridge bores him. It 1s, 
as he so exotically puts it, “Qu’est-ce 
que vous dites?” His mere presence 
is ruinous to the game of susceptible 
ladies. Revive his victims with Sil- 
ver King. 





A. me se 
a. pa 
SF hee. _— 


ALONZO Q. BEAM 


H ERE, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
man about town. Rumor hath 
it that he only frequents night clubs 
so exclusive that they are padlocked 
to the general public. He fosters new 
bridge rules when they work. He is 
a liability at any party, for nobody 
can tell him anything. 


Suggestion to hostess: Use one bot- 
tle of Silver King Ginger Ale served 
in fragments over his head. 
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If you would have a car that escapes. 
monotonous conventionality—you ~— | 
can hardly fail ro be interested in the. 
new Marmon Speedsters.. A 
in ae er type (with rumble 
Seat) as well as tn four-passenger 
design. 


oN Motor Car Co 














